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UNESCO Meetings at Parts and Mexico City’ 


William G. Carr 


Executive Secretary, Educational Policies Commission, Washington, D. C. 


I have been asked to talk to you in general about the program of 
UNESCO, particularly as it took shape in the meetings in Paris and in 
Mexico City. But in order to put that in its perspective, I think I had 
better go back to another meeting in Paris which, for reasons which will 
be obvious, I did not attend. That meeting took place in 1919 when the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was drafted. 

In that meeting, in the Crillon Hotel, Woodrow Wilson and the other 
drafters of the Covenant of the League of Nations gave consideration to 
the question as to whether the Covenant should include any references to 
education and about cooperation among the nations in matters concerning 
education. Those men decided that it was not timely or possible for the 
League of Nations to concern itself with educational matters. The National 
Education Association did have a representative over there who presented 
the case for the matter of education in the League of Nations, but those 
men decided that they would first get the western boundaries of Poland 
straightened out and decide just where the Free City of Danzig—do you 
remember Danzig ?—would have its location, and questions like that, and 
when they got those really important questions settled, then perhaps they 
thought they might be able to get over to the question of education; so 
the League of Nations’ Covenant, a great document in history as it was, 
included no references whatever to education, direct or indirect. 

In 1922, if we may shift the scene now from Paris to Geneva, the 
Geneva Assembly of the League of Nations was considering the establish- 
ment of various committees and commissions, and it was proposed that 
there be set up a committee on intellectual cooperation and education. 
The motion to set up such a committee was amended to strike out the 
word, “education,” and with a unanimity seldom achieved in international 
meetings, only one nation voting in the negative, the amendment was sus- 
tained and the word, “‘education,” was once again tossed out of the League 
of Nations. 

There was set up a Committee on Intellectual Cooperation which has 
its headquarters in Paris, and it did some incidental work in the field of 
education—bootlegged in, I should say, because certainly the action of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations showed quite clearly that those people, 
then, in 1922 were quite convinced that international action in the field of 
education was unthinkable. 

Then the war came and once again, at San Francisco in the spring of 


1Address at meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 23, 1948. President Eugene H. Herrington presided. 
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1945, the nations met to endeavor to set up an improved kind of inter- 
national machinery for maintaining international relationships on an orderly 
and peaceful basis. 

For a year or more prior to that date, the National Education Associa- 
tion, through the War and Peace Fund to which many of you contributed 
generously, had been conducting a nationwide program on the general 
theme that education must have a voice in the peace. You will all remember 
that campaign with its posters, pamphlets, regional meetings, slogans and 
the radio, to see that the omission of education from the League of Nations’ 
charter was not repeated in the United Nations’ charter. 

UN Charter Sanctions Education—It was not easy to secure references 
to education, however, even in the United Nations’ charter, and the con- 
ference had been going for over a month, it was more than half-way through, 
before the delegates there present decided that they might as well give in 
to this clamorous bunch of school teachers, as they no doubt thought of us, 
and let some references to education be put into the United Nations’ 
charter. That was on the 22nd of May, 1945. 

All that the United Nations’ charter says about education, with one or 
two exceptions that are not important for us here, is that the individual 
nations which make up the United Nations agree that through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of United Nations and through the specialized 
agencies, they will take joint and separate action in the fields of educational 
and cultural cooperation. That is a great deal for a sovereign nation to 
agree to do. Every nation which signed the United Nations’ charter has 
agreed to utilize education by separate action and by joint action with 
other nations through the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the historical significance of May 22, 
1945. No one can predict history. It may become a forgotten date in some 
future disaster. But I think it is quite likely to be the most important 
date thus far in the history of education in the world. It is the ‘beginning 
of the end of the century-old use of education to develop aggressive nation- 
alism, misunderstanding, ignorance, and prejudice, which, as the Con- 
stitution of UNESCO says, have caused the differences between nations to 
break down into war. : 

The United Nations’ charter, while it gave general sanction for the 
establishment of educational cooperation, did not give any indication at 
all as to how that educational cooperation would operate or just what 
machinery would be created to make it work. That was left for a later 
conference which met in London in November 1945. The delegates of the 

United States and of some thirty other nations drafted the constitution of 
the United Nations’ Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

That constitution begins with the now famous phrases, ‘Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
the peace must be constructed,”’ and it goes on to enumerate the activities 
which the organization will conduct in order to use the resources of educa- 
tion and science and culture in the defense of the peace. 
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The London conference was a constitutional assembly. Nothing else 
was done at London except, in formal discussion, to decide what the or- 
ganization was going to do. It was a conference to set up the charter, the 
constitution, and there was no action whatever with reference to a program. 
That was in November, 1945. 

The Birth of UNESCO—The London conference did set up a prepara- 
tory commission, a group of individuals from various nations who were to 
get ready to start the organization when it officially came into being one 
year from that date, and in November 1946 the first general conference of 
UNESCO was held in Paris. That is the official birthday of UNESCO. Prior 
to that, there was authorization for it, but no organization. Therefore, 
UNESCO is only about sixteen months old. 

The Paris conference completed certain activities of organization. It 
had to elect a director-general, it had to elect an executive committee, it 
had to decide certain regulations regarding the staff and how they would 
be selected and employed and paid, and it had to find answers to a whole 
host of questions of relationship between UNESCO at Paris and the United 
Nations at Lake Success. It adopted a program, rather hastily put together, 
and a budget of around six million dollars, and began its first year of 
operation, which concluded with the Mexico City conference in November 
1947. At Mexico City the principal business was, first, a review of what 
had been accomplished in the year previous and, second, the development 
of a program for 1948. The principal difference between the Mexico City 
conference and the Paris conference was that the former conference had 
one year’s operation on which to build, one year’s experience to evaluate 
and to use, and thus was in a better position to draft a program. And the 
program as drafted at Mexico City for 1948, while in my opinion it is not 
perfect and will always have serious defects, is a far better program, much 
tighter, much more realistic, much more definite, than the one adopted at 
Paris a year ago. 

How an International Conference Operates—Before I describe, very 
tersely, the general program of UNESCO for 1948, before I tell you just 
what this new organization is going to be doing, I think it might possibly 
be of interest to you if I were to give you a quick bird’s-eye view of what 
an international conference of this kind is like, what really goes on. Is it 
something like what is going on here in Atlantic City? Is it like a meeting 
of the board of directors of School District 147? Just what is it like? 

An international conference is made up of delegates appointed by the 
governments that are members of the organization. In the case of UNESCO, 
there are about thirty-two delegates. Any nation may have up to five 
delegates, but every nation has one vote, no matter how many delegates 
are sent. Our country, typically, sends all five delegates to which it is en- 
titled, plus five alternates, plus about twenty experts. The delegations of 
the other countries vary from thirty or forty to one person from the smaller 
countries. Very often an ambassador who happens to be living in the city 
where the international conference is held is the only delegate from his 
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country. Therefore you must picture, first of all, a group of perhaps two 
hundred people who constitute the official delegates, with the size of the 
delegations running from one or two people with many other responsibilities, 
whose primary interest is something else, up to a delegation of thirty or 
forty, like our own, highly selective, deeply specialized, and highly trained 
for that particular kind of activity. 

These delegates come to the conference to face an agenda. The agenda 
of an international meeting is a document of far greater importance than 
any agenda that we usually think of for meetings on a national scale. It 
constitutes the things that the nations have agreed to discuss, and you 
may not add to or subtract from that agenda by just casually bringing up 
another question. You must stay on the agenda unless you can get very 
substantially unanimous agreement to revise it. 

This agenda has been distributed to all of the governments in advance. 
(Remember that every delegate there is a government official for the dura- 
tion of that congress. There are no private citizens as such at any con- 
ference of UNESCO and never will be. They can be there as observers, but 
they cannot be there as delegates. They are all officials of some govern- 
ment.) In our country the agenda or program is studied in advance with 
a great deal of care by a special commission set up by law—a commission 
of one hundred people representing all aspects of American life. This com- 
mission formulates recommendations to the State Department as to what 
the United Nations should do about each of the points on the agenda. 
These recommendations are studied by our State Department and then 
are introduced into a fearsome document which is called, in the special 
lingo of international conferences, the Position Book. Now, the Position 
Book is about the same size and dimensions as the Manhattan telephone 
directory. There is also a supplementary volume about the size of the 
yellow pages, which gives the supporting documents. 

In the Position Book, every issue that is likely to arise in the conference 
is outlined in advance. The background of that issue is written out, and 
the position to be taken by the delegates or representatives of the United 
States is stated in that book. The position may be stated quite narrowly 
or it may be stated in rather broad terms which would give the delegate 
a considerable amount of leeway, but there is a position for him to take 
stated in there, and limitations on what you might call the bargaining 

wer are stated in that book. 

So here are the United States delegates with the Position Book under 
their arms, or accompanying them in a wheelbarrow or any other method 
they can think of for getting it to the meeting, and here are all the other 
delegates, and many of them have Position Books, too, though I must 
say we have the largest Position Book of any nation on earth. But they all 
have their positions and their instructions. Those instructions may vary 
considerably. Small countries may get their instructions on just one page. 

It may say, ‘You are instructed to vote on all questions exactly the same 
way as’”—and then the name of a country will be inserted. Those are all 
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the instructions that particular delegate will need at an international 
conference. 

Then begins the process of endeavoring to bring these positions from 
the different nations into something resembling a harmonious program for 
the organization, or something resembling a series of agreements. There is 
the approach, the withdrawal, the detailed comparison of the various pro- 
posals. There will be, or there may be, as many as thirty-two proposals on 
each point in the agenda, because each nation is sovereign and, if it wants 
to, can make any suggestion with reference to any point on the agenda 
that it desires. 

Each of these thirty-two proposals is first produced in English (if that 
is the native language), then in French, and in Mexico City, in Spanish; 
so that you have, roughly, ninety-six documents, if you want them in all 
languages, and there are ninety-six documents to each one of the items on 
the agenda. The 1948 program of UNESCO contains 70 specific items, 
covering 39 single-spaced typewritten pages. Furthermore, if anyone makes 
a verbal proposal at this conference that proposal is translated into French 
and into Spanish, as was the case at Mexico City, and, of course, if he 
makes a long proposal, by the time the two translations are completed, 
everybody has forgotten what the proposal was in the first place. 

Nor are the differences in language the only barrier or the only hazard 
there. There are differences, the very subtle and peculiar differences, in 
ways of thinking about problems. I don’t mean only the fact that the 
British call public schools private schools and private schools public schools, 
but the more subtle differences between cultures, as between, for example, 
our approach in this country to an ethical problem and the approach, say, 
of the Arabic world to a similar ethical problem. 

I have tried to give you a picture of just how a conference like that 
goes on. We were greatly helped in Mexico City in the large meetings by 
a great boon to all conferences. It is a little ear phone that you may put 
to your ears, turn a dial, and listen to the address in any one of the three 
languages that you choose. That equipment saves two-thirds of the dele- 
gates’ time. But in all the small meetings, where that kind of equipment 
is not feasible, one has to have translations into two languages for every- 
thing that is done. 

The slogan of an international conference must be patience—endless, 
tireless, day-after-day, hour-after-hour patience. There is no such thing as 
speeding it up. 

I have dwelt upon the practical or at least some of the practical prob- 
lems, and upon the history of UNESCO because I want to drive home a 
point, that we in this country, as we look to UNESCO for guidance and 
help and leadership, must exercise a very substantial measure of patience 
and sympathetic assistance. Here is an organization, the first of its kind in 
the long history of the world, and it is sixteen months old. It has to work 
against the hazards and the difficulties and the dilemmas and the ob- 
structions that I have already described and some that I am going to de- 
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scribe in a moment, with a staff to be recruited from zero, and a thousand 
other perplexities. Let us be just as enthusiastic about UNESCO as we 
possibly can, and give it all the support we can. But let us remember that 
it is just sixteen months old. It is just taking the first faltering steps in 
the direction of international cooperation in the field of education. Let us 
not expect too much of so young an infant. 

UNESCO Program for 1948—Specifically, what will UNESCO do in 
education in 1948? There are about fourteen projects, seven of which are 
given top priority. The first is the project in fundamental education, which 
means, by and large, teaching grown-up people to read and write and to 
have enough sense to take care of their own health and community needs; 
primarily literacy education. UNESCO will, in 1948, establish and operate 
pilot demonstration projects in the removal of illiteracy in four parts of 
the world—in Haiti, in British East Africa, China, and one, I think, in 
the Middle East. 

In these projects, the best knowledge and judgment and materials that 
can be assembled anywhere in the world will be put to work to liquidate 
the illiteracy of the population in a relatively small area. These will be 
demonstration or pilot projects. There will be a good deal of visiting back 
and forth between the projects, and an effort will be made to develop ways 
and means of removing from mankind the terrific burden that rests upon 
us because of the fact that 60 per cent of our fellow human beings cannot 
read or write in any language. 

The second major project of UNESCO is in the field of adult education. 
UNESCO is going to develop a program for the education of adults with 
reference to international understanding, leading up to a conference on 
that subject either this year or, more likely, next year. 

Third, UNESCO is going to work with universities to develop programs 
for the training of the people who can serve the whole field of international 
relations, a field that is now very much understaffed and in which every 
foreign office in the world is looking for recruits. 

The fourth activity is the holding of three international seminars for 
teachers. These will be held, I think, at Lake Success on how to teach 
about the United Nations, one somewhere in England on better teacher 
training, and one in Eastern Europe on elementary education or the de- 
velopment of young children. These will be six-week seminars. The number 
of teachers allowed to attend each seminar will be rationed; that is, there 
will be a quota from the United States—and I guess two or three would 
be the most that we would be allowed to send to each seminar, because 
it is desired to keep the total attendance below a hundred. UNESCO will 
pay the tuition and maintenance of the teachers while they are attending 
this seminar, but the individual governments or the teachers themselves 
must get to the seminar at their own expense. These three seminars, I 
believe, are among the most important and useful parts of UNESCO’s 
program for 1948. 

The fifth project is education for international understanding in ele 
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mentary and secondary schools, including especially an essay competition. 
It will be a competition for young people. That was suggested by the 
delegation of the United Kingdom, and I think I wouldn’t reveal any 
secret if I said that it was not supported with great warmth by the United 
States. I know that we in this country are a little bit callous to contests 
of various kinds. But it seemed to be the thing which the British delegation 
and some others thought would help the most to spread the knowledge of 
UNESCO right in the schools and among the teachers. They may be right. 
At any rate, it was approved by the conference. 

The sixth part of the program is a study on the improvement of text- 
books with reference to their teaching of international understanding. 

The seventh is the sending of consultative educational missions to 
countries that need help in re-establishing their educational system, partic- 
ularly those where the educational systems were damaged by the war. 

Problems Confronting UNESCO—Referring to a few of the problems 
which UNESCO confronts, I shall reiterate, first, the point I have already 
suggested regarding the novelty, the newness, the inexperience of the or- 
ganization and the lack of well-equipped personnel to do its work. The fact 
that people throughout the world, particularly in the United States, have 
such very high hopes for the success of UNESCO is a great source of 
strength in some respects, but it could be a great source of weakness if the 
organization does not begin very quickly to produce some rather tangible 
results. 

A second problem of the organization is that of language. The languages 
to be used by UNESCO, by the Charter, are English and French. It was 
agreed, however, that since the organization met in Mexico City, it should 
use Spanish also. The proposal was then made to make Spanish a per- 
manent working language and increase the number from two to three. It 
is true, I think, that more delegates to UNESCO speak Spanish than any 
other single language, and one can readily sympathize with the desire of 
our South American friends to have Spanish made an official language. 
That proposal was defeated, but it was a very close vote and I have no 
doubt that the issue will be raised again. It is tied up, you see, with ques- 
tions of national prestige and national honor and national recognition. It 
covers the whole question of international standing and pride, and I should 
not be at all surprised to see this language problem become one of the 
major issues in UNESCO. 

The third difficulty that faces UNESCO is the same difficulty that 
faces all international efforts. It is the cleavage between the Soviet Union 
and its friends in the world, and the United States and our friends. It 
was hoped, I think, by some optimists, that if the headquarters of UNESCO 
were placed in Paris instead of Lake Success, somehow the political diff- 
culties of Lake Success would never bother UNESCO, and that UNESCO 
could go along in its scholarly educational way and ignore or at least be 
less affected by the political difficulties that one constantly encounters at 
Lake Success. That hope has proved to be perfectly futile. The shadow of 
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Lake Success was very clearly marked at Mexico City, and I fear there is 
no spot upon the planet to which UNESCO might migrate in order to 
escape that dark and ominous shadow. 

It took the form at Lake Success of a repetition by the Polish delegate 
of all the charges, perhaps not quite as bitterly made, that Mr. Vishinsky 
made last autumn before the United Nations, the so-called warmongering 
speeches. They were all repeated, although the issue had been unanimously 
resolved in the United Nations. The shadow, of course, takes the form of 
the continuous absence of the Soviet Union from the whole organization. 
No representatives were sent to the London conference where the consti- 
tution was established, nor to Paris, nor to the Mexico City conference. 
So far as I know, the Soviet Union has never explained why, never offered 
any reason. In fact, I have never heard—this may be an error—that any 
response whatsoever was received to the invitation to attend. There is 
that aloofness, and, of course, it is precisely at that point where you and 
I would like the most to see what we believe to be the healing power of 
reasonable, rational education applied to the sore spots in the life of the 
world. You can write a letter to Russia if you want to and I think it will 
be delivered; in fact, I know it will be for | have myself written some 
letters that were delivered. But it is a very difficult thing to get an answer 
unless you ask the right question. 

The fourth and last problem of UNESCO that I shall mention is that 
of local implementation, the application of the organization locally. I do 
not have the answer to that. I don’t think that anyone who is locked up 
in an office in Washington or spends his time gadding about to these inter- 
national conferences is going to come up with the answer to the local 
application of the principles of UNESCO. 

Take these seven points that UNESCO will be doing in 1948 and say, 
“Now, what does that mean for the elementary school or the secondary 
school in my country?” First of all, it means fundamental education. 
Maybe there are in your communities a few people who cannot read or 
write. If you can do something about that through your school system, 
you will be contributing to the purpose of UNESCO, which is to have a 
literate world. 

Take the matter of adult education. There is something that can be 
done in every community, because even in the case of the adults in the 
United States, though they can read and write, their ignorance concerning 
modern trends in international affairs is colossal and, indeed, terrifying. 
Wasn't it a third of the people of one city who did not know whether or 
not the United States had joined the United Nations, and many of them 
said, “Well, what is the United Nations?” And all of those people, or many 
of them, are going to vote in November. This certainly is something we 
can do, and any time any one of you interests an adult in becoming well 
informed about the international problems of the day, every time one of 
you informs yourself, you are doing the work of UNESCO. Not very dra- 
matic, is it? But I think it is so. 
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Then we have educational missions to foreign lands. There isn’t much 
you can do about that offhand, but there are foreign lands within many 
and many an American city—little areas of people who might almost as 
well be living in another land as being citizens of the United States— 
perhaps some educational missions could be sent there. I think they would 
be in the spirit, if not the full text, of UNESCO. 

Only two or three people from the United States are going to have the 
wonderful opportunity to participate in the international educational semi- 
nars. But we have seminars up and down the broad length of this land 
which could be so directed in our colleges and universities as to give that 
kind of training and experience to a large number of our teachers. 

Educational reconstruction—which is not an education project in the 
strict sense of the word, but is, of course, a matter in which we are all 
interested—well, there is something at which we can all work. We can give 
money, we can help the Junior Red Cross and the United Nations Appeal 
for Children, and these other things as they come along, but I think it is 
quite as important to establish bonds of friendship and contact between the 
children in our schools and children in other schools and between the 
teachers in our schools and the teachers in other schools. 

In this matter of local application, I think the problem is to persuade 
people to do those relatively simple things, keeping ourselves and our 
friends informed on public issues, erasing what is left of illiteracy in the 
United States, lifting the level of international comprehension, reaching 
into the foreign lands within our own country, developing contacts through 
educational reconstruction and otherwise with the schools of other lands. 
These are not glamorous things and they don’t sound very much like the 
thirty-nine pages of the program of UNESCO—yet, they are the program 
of UNESCO. UNESCO is not an agency. Never again think of it as a place 
at 19 Avenue Claybourg in Paris, where about two hundred people of 
different nationalities are working. That is just the headquarters, the 
center, the hub. UNESCO is the circumference. That is the part you can 
put your finger on, and that circumference, the rim of UNESCO activities, 
passes right through the corner of Main Street and Broadway in every 
town in America and in every town in the rest of the world. 

Now I will be very glad to answer any questions that you have to ask. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE FaGG [Supervisor of Elementary Education, Salem, 
Virginia]: Dr. Carr, why do you suppose we have an educational organiza- 
tion as part of the United Nations when we did not have it as part of the 
League of Nations? 

Dr. Carr: There are two reasons, I should say. First, the world was 
not ready for it in 1919. In 1945, at San Francisco, we could all see what 
education had done to break the peace. We were all familiar with what 
Nazi education had done to the helpless children of Germany, so it was 
perhaps a little easier for the statesmen to come to realize that they hada 
weapon in the waging of the peace which they had not grasped before, 
a weapon of education, and they grasped it. 
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That, I think, is one reason but probably a minor one. I think the real 
reason is that the teachers of America went after it from 1943 to 1945, 
and that they did not before or after the first World War. When Mrs. 
Andrews, representing the National Education Association, went to Paris 
and timidly knocked on the door of that room in the Crillon where Wilson 
was writing the charter, she represented about eight thousand teachers of 
America. That was the membership of the National Education Association 
at that time. I suspect Mrs. Andrews paid her own way over there. She 
had no resources back of her; she could not print any pamphlets; she could 
not use any kind of appeal to the public. There was just no channel to 
operate. 

On the other hand, the representatives of the NEA at the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco could knock much more loudly, much more in- 
sistently and, perhaps, more intelligently. They had back of them a half 
million dollars in the War and Peace Fund, and about 370,000 teachers of 
the United States, who had officially agreed what they wanted and were 
able to instruct the delegates. We had similar support from the teachers 
of other countries. 

CAROLINE C. JOURDAN [Ivy School, New Haven, Connecticut]: Dr. 
Carr, who decides what the position of the United States delegation will be 
on the issues that arise at the UNESCO conferences or meetings? 

Dr. CARR: In the last analysis, the people of the United States decide 
that. Theoretically, they decide all of the major issues of foreign policy. 
The Position Book decides it. And how does the Position Book get written? 
It is written in the State Department. And how does the State Department 
get the ideas? Partly from the judgment of the Department of State, 
through the information it gets from our missions abroad and so on, but 
I would say at least 90 per cent of the Position Book is written in the light 
of the judgment of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO includes repre- 
sentatives of the major educational, scientific, cultural and civic organiza- 
tions of the United States. The NEA, for example, is represented on it, 
the CIO, the great business organizations, the veterans, and so on. That 
Commission, just before the Mexico City conference, met for three days 
in Chicago. It went over the proposed program for 1948, line by line. It 
almost examined the commas between the words, and wrote what amounted 
to a formal letter to the Department of State. It said what the National 
Commission thought the American position should be. 

WitiiamM H. ANDERSON, JR. [Denver, Colorado]: Dr. Carr, are there 
other than these annual meetings to which you referred and, if so, how can 
an ordinary person attend these meetings? 

Dr. Carr: There is only one meeting a year of the general conference. 
There are meetings about three or four times a year of the executive com- 
mittee, but that is in Paris, and if you were going to attend them all, it 
would be rather expensive and too far to swim. 

However, there are the seminars. I don’t know what arrangements will 
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be made for the seminar at Lake Success with regard to visitors. I am sure 
that when the two or three American teachers are selected to attend that 
conference, a question will immediately arise—‘‘Well, I live in Great Neck,” 
or, “I live in Albany,” or anywhere else in the United States, ‘“‘and I'll be 
in New York this summer. Although I am not a member of the seminar, 
could I drop in?” I don’t know how that is going to be handled. I think 
I see some headaches for the State Department and for other people. 

All the meetings of the general conference are open to the public and 
one may attend them, if one can get there. They are supposed to move 
around from one place to another in the world, and the next one will be at 
Beirut in Lebanon next October and November, and if you can get to 
Beirut, you will be welcome to come in. I imagine they would be glad to 
have you. 

We did have this very encouraging and stimulating experience at Mexico 
City: there were more than two hundred American teachers, who came 
from as far away as Indiana and Alabama, many of them at their own 
expense, but some of them sent by their organizations or by their school 
boards, to visit, to observe, and to see for themselves what UNESCO 
meetings are like. They came in such large numbers that the State Depart- 
ment finally set up a separate lounge for them, and arranged for them to 
meet the delegates at certain specified hours, and saw to it that they were 
invited to some social functions, school visits and the like. 

Dr. ALBERT L. HARTMAN [Upper Montclair, New Jersey]: Dr. Carr, if 
a member of our faculty becomes interested in being an exchange teacher 
for a year, just what does that person do to become so engaged? 

Dr. Carr: UNESCO is very much interested in encouraging that kind 
of exchange. The only large-scale exchange that I know of at present is 
between the United States and the United Kingdom. I have been told 
that there is to be one opened up in the near future with France, and I have 
also heard that there will be one very soon in Canada. It will not be very 
long, certainly not more than another year or two, I am sure, before wider 
exchange opportunities than that are available. 

If Mr. Smith of your school wants to be an exchange teacher in England, 
this is what he should do: First, he must ascertain that the school board 
will give him a year’s leave of absence, with pay, to go to England and 
teach, under the condition that they will get back, free of charge, an English 
teacher who will take Mr. Smith’s place. 

That point being settled, that the board is willing and has the legal 
authority to make such an arrangement, the next thing to do is to write 
to the chairman of the Committee on Annual American Teacher Exchange, 
Mr. Paul Smith, U.S. Office of Education in Washington, and ask for an 
application blank; and that is where you put your finger into the machine; 
from then on, the machine will take care of you. 

The people are interviewed by local selection committees, and an 
effort is made to send to Great Britain or to any other country, for that 
matter, only the most creditable examples of our profession. The applicants 
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are very carefully screened. In addition, they have to be matched; that is, 
we cannot exchange a high school science teacher from England for,a 
kindergarten teacher from this country. But you may be assured that any 
qualified and expert teacher who wants to go and whose board will let 
him go under the conditions that I have described will be very seriously 
and carefully considered for employment as an exchange teacher. 

Miss ANGIOTTI: We have frequently had a request from elementary 
teachers for pupils in classrooms as to how they can get in touch with 
classes or individual pupils from other countries and have an exchange of 
letters, rather than the Junior Red Cross plan. 

Dr. Carr: Dr. Harold Snyder is here, and he knows more about how to 
operate educational relief and reconstruction than anybody else in the 
United States, if not the universe. Dr. Snyder, what do you recommend? 

Dr. HAROLD SNYDER [Washington, D. C.]: Thank you, Dr. Carr. The 
U.S. Office of Education is now attempting to coordinate a correspondence 
program, and Dr. Helen White Reed of the International Division will be 
happy to correspond with any groups interested in developing such a 
program. There are a number of private schemes, non-profit schemes, 
which can be utilized. She would be glad to advise you. ' 

ANNA HOLserG (Washington, D. C.]: Dr. Carr, in the press recently I 
have seen several references to the fact that we are accused in UNESCO 
of American cultural imperialism. Is this just more propaganda or do you 
see any evidence of that in the United States delegations? 

Dr. Carr: I do not see any evidence of cultural imperialism in an evil 
sense. It is a phrase that is pretty hard to describe. Of course, we are a 
big country and we do make a great many films, books and magazines 
which we sell, and our radio programs are sent abroad too. But we haven't 
any authority to make anybody buy the films if they don’t like them, and 
we don’t have any way to force people to go and see our films in England 
or Ireland or China or anywhere else if they don’t like them. We do have 
the wealth and the technical know-how to make these films, and the same 
thing is true of other forms of information and promotion about the United 
States. 

I would answer your question by saying that I do not see any evidence 
of cultural—conscious cultural—imperialism in the American delegation, of 
a desire to force our opinions or our way of life upon other people against 
their will. But I do see, in the inevitable strength of the United States, 
the mere fact of its size and wealth and resources, a certain kind of un- 
avoidable cultural imperialism—if that is the right word. 

It is no use blaming us because we are big. It is not our fault, exactly. 
And yet, one can sympathize also with the little and less protected country, 
afraid of the influence of American films. I think that many of their fears 

are understandeble, but not well-founded. 

One of the constant problems that an American citizen or an American 
delegation faces at any international gathering is how to play your own 
responsible part as a citizen of a very wealthy and very powerful and very 
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great country, and yet not offend anybody. At Mexico City, for example, 
there were fourteen subcommittees that were called working parties, and 
for some reason that I have never been able to understand, the chairman- 
ship of the subcommittee in an international conference is regarded as an 
honor. The American delegation was very careful not to have any one of 
the fourteen chairmanships. That was done deliberately, in order to give 
one more proof to suspicious people that we were anxious not to take posi- 
tions of honor or prestige or power in the conferenee. But with the best 
intentions in the world, it is just inevitable in the mere fact of physical size 
that the power of the United States is going to make itself felt in the cultural 
field whether or not we want it. 

Ross McGEHEE [Glenwood School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee]: Dr. Carr, 
you mentioned something a while ago in regard to Russia. What do you 
think of the possibility of Russia participating in a genuine way in 
UNESCO? 

Dr. CARR: I can only say that we have promised and the Soviet gov- 
ernment has promised, in Article 55 of the United Nations Charter, to act 
jointly and separately in educational and cultural cooperation; in other 
words, they promised at San Francisco to do precisely the things which 
UNESCO is now trying to do without them. They did not promise to join 
UNESCO, in the -strict legal sense. They promised to cooperate. In my 
judgment, that promise has not been lived up to. I have seen no evidence 
of cultural or educational cooperation from the Soviet Union on any large 
scale. 

Mrs. KATHERINE MANSFIELD [Canton, Ohio]: Dr. Carr, will you 
clarify the relationship between the National Education Association and 
UNESCO? 

Dr. CARR: The National Education Association is a private, non- 
governmental organization of educators in this country. We, along with 
ninety-nine or a number of other organizations, are represented in the 
United States National Commission, and through the National Commission 
we advise the State Department, which instructs the American delegation, 
which fights for the position in the Position Book at UNESCO. 

Mrs. MANSFIELD: Who appoints the National Commission? 

Dr. Carr: By Act of Congress, the National Commission consists of a 
hundred members, forty of whom are appointed by the State Department 
and sixty of whom represent national organizations. Forty are appointed 
more or less at large, although even there the State Department is obliged 
to. have a certain number from local and state governments. But sixty of 
them—the majority—are representatives of different organizations. 

In other words, when the Commission was set up, a letter came in to 
the person who was the president of NEA at that particular time—Mrs. 
Wanamaker, I imagine—saying, ‘“‘Will you appoint somebody to serve on 
the National Commission?” and that is the way the NEA happens to be 
on it. 

Mrs. MANSFIELD: And that is our only channel? 
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Dr. CARR: It is the only direct and official channel. Of course, any 
member of the NEA who expresses his opinion regarding any problem 
before UNESCO has an influence, sometimes an even more marked influence 
than this relatively roundabout way. 

Mrs. MANSFIELD: We ought to be thankful we have such an able 
channel. 

J. Lewis WINEGARNER [Berwyn, Illinois]: Dr. Carr, I sat taking notes 
this afternoon, and I found out that I wasn’t so good at it. I don’t trust 
my memory very far, either. | wonder if there is any printed material 
which we might get that would more or less summarize what you have 
been saying this afternoon, to supplement our memories? 

Dr. CARR: The seven points, with a little discussion of each one, are 
available in the January 1948 issue of the NEA Journal, under the title, 
“UNESCO Priorities of 1948.” The total program, thirty-nine pages, can 
be obtained in single copies, I am sure, from the Department of State. One 
of the best guides to UNESCO itself is a little pamphlet which Rotary 
International (Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will be glad to send you, 
called “‘In the Minds of Men.”’ It is a detailed analysis of the UNESCO 
constitution, with very good material in it. 

You may also get free a poster which contains the text of the preamble of 
UNESCO, from which I quoted, in rather attractive colored lettering, from 
the National Education Association. When it comes to more special ma- 
terials, there is a news bulletin of the National Commission which is the 
best source of information currently in this country. It comes out quarterly, 
or perhaps monthly, and has to be subscribed for, I think, by the school 
library. 

GERALD F. Witson [Tampa, Florida]: Dr. Carr, we are all glad to help 
rebuild the schools of devastated countries. I wonder how long you think 
this type of aid will be needed? 

Dr. CARR: That depends on many varied factors. It certainly will be 
necessary for another twelve months. There is some talk of providing 
somehow that the European Recovery Program be used in part for technical 
education, reconstruction of vocational schools, and the kind of thing 
that would help the economy to get going quickly. If that is true, it might 
shorten the period of reconstruction of vocational education. In that case 
I think it would be three or five years. 

MABEL C. CAsTLE [Atlantic City, New Jersey]: I think there is a State 
Department program called ‘‘Voice of America,’’ and I wonder if Dr. Carr 
would tell us how UNESCO is related to that program. 

Dr. Carr: “Voice of America,” loosely called, is the name of a radio 
program which the State Department sends abroad in English and a 
number of other languages. It is part of what is called, in the State De- 
partment, the Information Program. It is the way we send out, throughout 
the world, information that will help other people understand and, if 
possible, sympathize with and approve the policies of the United States 
Government. It is largely, almost wholly, a one-way effort, you see. We 
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are pushing out the information over the air and through libraries abroad. 
We usually don’t ask these people whether they would like it, but the 
general tendency is to send it to them. It is a good program, very ably 
administered, truthfully and with integrity. 

Now, the difference between this program and UNESCO is a very great 
difference. The UNESCO idea is cooperation. You send and I will send 
back. It is an exchange, based upon mutual agreement among several or 
many nations. The information program, ‘‘Voice of America,”’ is what an 
unfriendly and biased critic would call propaganda. 

PRESIDENT HERRINGTON: Thank you, Dr. Carr. Our next meeting will 
be held tomorrow afternoon. 





Five Star, Five State Conference 


“The Elementary School Principalship Today’”’ was the theme of the 
first regional conference of the NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, held at Spokane, Washington, April 6-8, in cooperation with the 
Inland Empire Education Association, the Spokane Elementary Principals 
Association, and the Elementary Principals Associations of Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington. Approximately 200 elementary school prin- 
cipals attended, and in some cities schools were dismissed for the period of 
the conference. 

The guest speakers at the banquet on Tuesday evening were Eva G. 
Pinkston, executive secretary of the national Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and Willard Goslin, Superintendent of Schools, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. Miss Pinkston’s topic was: ‘‘Whence Came We? How Fare 
We Today?” Mr. Goslin spoke on ‘Our Responsibilities for Leadership.” 

Miss Martha Dickman, Chairman Elementary Principals Section, Inland 
Empire Association, presided at the Wednesday afternoon session. The guest 
speaker, Glenn Barnett of the University of California at Berkeley, pre- 
sented the recent publication of the Educational Policies Commission, 
Education for All American Children, and a discussion of the book followed. 

Dick Hudson, president of the Washington Elementary Principals Asso- 
ciation, presided at the luncheon on Thursday, and psychologist Gertrude 
Hildreth of Teachers College, Columbia University, spoke on ‘The Princi- 
pal’s Broader Function as an Educator.’’ At the session immediately follow- 
ing, Lester Nielson, Granite School District, Salt Lake City, presided, and 
Superintendent James T. Hamilton of Vanport City Schools spoke on ‘“The 
Place of the Principal in the Modern Democratic School,” followed by @ 
panel discussion. 

Great credit is due to Laura E. Kellar of the Vanport City Schools, 
Oregon, for organizing this splendid regional conference, and to the co- 
organizer, Lester Nielson of Salt Lake City. Mr. Nielson brought with him 
to Spokane a delegation of fifty young men principals from Utah. 


—_—— 
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What Makes a Good Elementary School — 
From the Standpoint of Supervision ?' 


PANEL LEADER: Ruth Streitz, Professor of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 


PARTICIPANTS: James L. Beighle, Principal, Elementary School, Bryn 

Mawr, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Josephine Fagg, Elementary Supervisor, Salem, Virginia 

Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford 
University, California 

J. Calvin Lauderbach, District Superintendent of Schools, Chula Vista, 
California 

R. DeWitt Morrison, Principal, Roosevelt School, Port Chester, New 
York 

Winifred Newman, Assistant Superintendent, Kanawha County Schools, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Lena M. Porreca, Elementary School Teacher, Hackensack, New 
Jersey 


Dr. Streitz: Mr. Herrington and Fellow Workers in Elementary 
Education: We are met this afternoon to discuss what makes a good ele- 
mentary school from the standpoint of supervision. We do not pose as 
experts. We are here merely as people interested in children, as you are, 
and we dre here only to open up the questions. We are not here with all 
the answers, so won’t you feel that this is indeed our meeting—ours in the 
sense that it belongs to each one in this room; and, as time permits, we will 
hear from as many as possible. 

Here are some of the topics that relate to the field of supervision that 
we thought might be of interest. Supervision ranks highest in need in the 
work of the principal; in other words, that is our great need, to have more 
help in the field of the principal’s supervision. This is the most neglected 
phase of school administration; a multiplicity of detail work often crowds 
out this very important area of the work. We are not going to go backward 
and become facetious and talk about ‘‘snoopervision”’ and other petty little 
things. What we want to talk about is how to help in this field of super- 
vision; what can the principal do in offering help to teachers? 

Every principal must know three phases of this work: first, the field of 
child development; second, what constitutes teacher growth; third, a sen- 
sitivity to world concerns. Some of us believe that these are the most 
important aspects of this work; often they are lacking. We say to ourselves, 
what really constitutes teacher growth? What is it, actually? Personally, I 
think it is an unexplored field. 


1Panel discussion at meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 24, 1948. President Eugene H. Herrington presided. 
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Now let us turn to some of the characteristics, some of the topics we 
might wish to consider relating to the good elementary school. What are 
some of its characteristics? The good elementary school must be regarded 
as an organic whole, with every part working together with every other 
part harmoniously—no prima donnas, male or female. We will all work 
together for the children; and so, this school will be an organic whole. 

We hear ~ uch about the topic of integration in the school. Some believe 
there is no : thing as the integration of subject matter; others believe 
that it is tl ation of the person; still others believe that it is deeply 
concerned wi... .we social scene. I know that some of our members will 
be happy to discuss these various aspects. 

Then we come down to the things in which we believe: that there must 
be richer living and learning for all the people in our schools—the teachers, 
the children, the parents. What constitutes richer living and learning for 
all? The people in the school, only happy, eager professional people, can 
contribute to the lives of boys and girls. 

Finally, may we not regard supervision, this supervisory aspect, as 
truly the meeting of minds, the working together of colleagues, people who 
approach the problem from different angles—the principal because he 
sees the overall pattern of the school, and the teachers who contribute to 
that over-arching principle? 

May we not think of ourselves, then, as working together upon prob- 
lems, with common purposes? A likeness or an analogy might be given 
that we should think of this relationship as the medical profession thinks 
when several specialists come together, workers in the medical, field, to 
help a patient; and so the internist comes, the surgeon comes, the different 
ones work together, so that this patient may be helped and may live a 
more profitable and happy life. 

Is not our problem quite similar, only more constructive, because we are 
working with the lives of boys and girls? Can we not think of ourselves, then, 
as colleagues, the meeting of minds, the coming together—not with the 
idea of the supervisor and the supervised, but with the idea that we will 
learn from each other, we will share together, and we will help one another? 

With this very brief introduction, we now turn our discussion to the 
matter of our professional relationships among our colleagues here, in order 
that we may share with our real colleagues, the teachers in the field. We 
shall be very happy to open up this discussion in whatever way the panel 
wishes. Is anyone particularly interested in any one of these ideas, or 
would you like to throw them all in the waste basket and start with an- 
other? That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Beighle, did you say you were going to help out? 

Mr. BEIGHLE: I was very much interested in the last item which our 
Chairman mentioned, that is, the happy, eager worker, the meeting of 
minds, the working together of the principal and the teacher. Very fortu- 
nately, I have been able in the last two or three years to meet personally, 
to write letters to, and talk with about a hundred and fifty elementary 
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principals of my state and some of the surrounding states. From that ex- 
perience, I have definitely come to the conclusion that any elementary 
school principal who does an honest job of supervision is good. 

It is very easy to examine the theory of supervision. One can pick up 
any book on administration and supervision, written by some person who 
probably never put it into practice to begin with, but it is a far cry from 
the theory to the practice. 

May I suggest one thing with regard to supervision? I believe that the 
entire field might be divided into two parts. The first part would be con- 
cerned with those experienced teachers, those capable, secure, well-pre- 
pared people who know where they are going and how to get there. The 
other would be concerned with those insecure, incapable neophytes who 
don’t know where they are going or how to get there. I will wager that 
with the first group we have all had more or less the same experience. 
Within this group is the teacher who has been in the system for twenty, 
thirty or forty years, and the depth of the rut into which she has fallen 
or in which she finds herself can only be likened to the grave. The only 
way to get a person out of the grave is to dig him out, piece by piece, and 
when we get the frame out, we have to put a new body on and a new mind, 
and I venture that most of us would be pretty poor joiners. Perhaps the 
best idea is just to “let him lay,’’ for if these people can’t be led or driven 
or persuaded in some way out of their lethargy, then I think we should 
pray for guidance and timeliness until tenure takes care of them. 

Dr. STREITZ: Let’s ask a classroom teacher to enter into this discussion. 
I think, Miss Porreca, if your voice will carry, you could remain seated. 

Miss PorRRECA: It is nice to have all these principals here at my feet. 
it doesn’t happen too often, I can assure you! 

Dr. StREITZ: What about Mr. Beighle’s contribution, Miss Porreca? 
How would you like to come in, talking on that point? 

Miss PorRECA: I believe that there isn’t a teacher who doesn’t wish 
help and need help, whether she is the very finest teacher or the neophyte 
that Mr. Beighle spoke of; and, from the teacher’s point of view, I should 
like to think of everyone growing together on the job before us. 

It certainly is a cooperative program for in-service growth that will 
reflect in every individual child’s growth, and that is what we are concerned 
with. I certainly like this idea of the meeting of the minds because unless 
we do things together, unless we think them out together, until we do 
them together, we just cannot accomplish the job that we want. And 
may I make it very, very emphatic that when you hear teachers say they 
do not want supervision, that is not correct. They want the right kind of 
help, the kind that is derived only from working together. .” 

Dr. Morrison: Dr. Streitz, I would agree with your statement that 
the greatest need in the elementary school today is-better and more super- 
vision. I think, too—and I am speaking from the standpoint of an ele- 
mentary principal because I regard that as the greatest job and one to 
which he should devote most of his time, that is, supervision—that the 
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neophyte does need supervision. Our training institutions give them merely 
a start and they need plenty of guidance, helpful, sympathetic, constant, 
especially during their first years of teaching. 

But I should like to bring our discussion down to—well, ‘‘brass tacks.” 
You do frequently find in schools that no matter how sympathetic you 
may be as a supervisor, how helpful you try to be, how much encourage- 
ment and how much of the auxiliary agencies of the school you bring to 
bear upon the problem (that is, the school psychologist, health, visiting 
teacher, and so on), you still find here and there teachers who do not 
respond satisfactorily to supervision, and that is a real problem. 

As teachers, some of them are fairly good, but they are, perhaps, strong- 
minded. They think they know how to do the job. They are a little inde- 
pendent. They can’t see the point of integrating the whole program. They 
have their classes and their problems. What is the solution there? I throw 
that out as a question because it is a problem that I have met in my expe- 
rience. Perhaps it is my fault. I would be willing to go more than half-way 
on that and say probably it is. 

Dr. STREITZ: Who would like to come in on Dr. Morrisons’s brass tacks, 
the down-to-earth aspects of this supervisory field? Who will help us at 
this point? Dr. Hanna? 

Dr. HANNA: I am not sure that I am yet moved to get in, but I will try. 

Dr. STREITZ: Perhaps somebody else is moved. Is anybody else moved 
to come in at this point? 

Dr. HANNA: Well, I should like to ask the two principals whether they 
find it possible to give time to supervision, or whether the manifold duties 
of public relations and housekeeping and child accounting, etc., do not 
actually crowd out any time for supervision? I should like to have an 
honest answer to that first, and then I think I can go on with some other 
questions. 

Dr. Morrison: Dr. Hanna, I don’t have the time that I would like to 
give it. I think I have a fair amount of time. I am not an office principal. 
I have a rather small school of fifteen classes, a full-time secretary, and 
about four hundred pupils. 

Dr. HANNA: How about Mr. Beighle? 

Mr. BEIGHLE: Well, I can go that gentleman one better so far as the 
numbers in the school are concerned. My school is under three hundred. 
I have a full-time secretary and all the help anyone could possibly have 
from the central office. 

Dr. HANNA: And how much time are you able to give to supervision? 

Mr. BEIGHLE: Not as much as I| want to give. 

Dr. HANNA: Well, what is it—25, 50, 75 per cent of your time? 

Mr. BEIGHLE: Oh, no, no! 

Dr. HANNA: How much? 

Mr. BEIGHLE: I would say, unfortunately, in a six-hour day, I can give 
no more than an hour a day. 

Mr. Morrison: I can do better than that. 
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Dr. STREITZ: Just a minute! Perhaps one of our jobs as principals— 
and I am speaking from the standpoint of supervision—is to convince the 
communities in which we are working that the principal is not just a 
glorified clerk and that he is not being paid a certain amount of money to 
do clerical work or to take care of certain, shall we say, extracurricular 
activities, but that his major job is supervisor of instruction in the school. 

Dr. HANNA: I would say ‘“‘Amen’”’ to that. But why do not the two 
principals, who seem to be better situated than most of the rest of us, 
spend at least 50 per cent of their time on supervision? 

Dr. Morrison: I didn’t answer you before. I do. 

Dr. HANNA: There must be something deeper, and I want to get at 
what this deeper thing is, that keeps us from doing this most important 
job of supervision. As Dr. Streitz says, it is the most important and it is 
the most needed, and yet, I take it from the moans around here that most 
of us do not have time, and I take it from Mr. Beighle that even if we 
have plenty of assistance, we still give no more than a quarter of our time 
for supervision. I want to know why. 

Mr. BEIGHLE: Here is one answer to it as far as my particular situation 
is concerned. I do not have a parent-teacher association or any other type 
of parent-school group in my school. As a consequence, many—and when 
I say many, I do mean many—of my parents come to the school constantly. 
Now, they need my care, to begin with. They don’t come to run the school 
but to find out. That takes up a great deal of my time, many hours of it. 

Dr. STREITZ: We would like to hear from Miss Newman at this point. 

Miss NEwMAN: I don’t want you people to be misled because I am 
labeled as an assistant superintendent. I am a life member of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals and I work directly with ninety-four 
principals in my county, and seven hundred and eleven teachers. The 
majority of my principals are teaching principals. I am very anxious that 
we come down to brass tacks, and help those teaching principals. In all 
probability, the majority of the people here are what you term ‘“‘full-time”’ 
principals. I refrain from using ‘‘supervisors’” because you don’t supervise. 

If supervision is the most important thing, if helping the child to 
develop and to grow by helping the teacher is the most important thing, 
then why not put first things first? I maintain that we are prone to do the 
office clerical duties, that we permit parents to come in, book salesmen to 
come in, and every outside agency to come in on the child’s time. There 
is nothing in any contract that I have ever read that will prevent you from 
working from three o’clock in the afternoon until the night falls, to do 
those administrative, office, clerical duties; I have done it and I know that 
it can be done. Therefore, during the time the children are in my school, 
I would be with the children and with the principal. I have been a teaching 
principal and I know that you can so schedule your time that you can 
help the child. 

One more thing: supervision, to me, is not going in and sitting down in 
the classroom and saying, “I have done my duty.” Do you know the child 
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in the playground? Can you touch him on the head and ask him how he 
is? Can you be a public relations person in your community besides being 
labeled, “I am Public Relations”? If you live in that community, if you 
make yourself essential, you have sold yourself as a public relations man, 
and it has nothing to do with your office hours or anything from eight- 
thirty until three-thirty. 

Dr. STREITZ: Mr. Lauderbach has some figures here on the question 
of time going into various supervisory aepects. Would you share one or 
two of those ideas with us? 

Mr. LAUDERBACH: Well, Dr. Streitz, to begin immediately with the 
question just under discussion, in a study which we made in Southern 
California last year, we asked teachers, principals, and superintendents in 
that area to respond to a questionnaire indicating what they thought were 
the needs of principals, in connection with this matter of too much time 
required for routine duties, clerical work, etc. 

Of the first five problems which principals reported as the most difficult 
for them to solve, the fourth was too much time required for clerical work, 
and the next one happened to be organizing to overcome non-essentials. 
Perhaps we could find a little more time for supervision by better budgeting 
of our time, and scientific and careful planning in that regard. 

May I develop just a little some of the other information here? Due to 
the fact that supervision is of such importance, three hundred principals in 
that area listed most frequently these three points as to how a principal 
ought to help more: first, more supervision of instruction; second, more 
democracy in administration; and, third, more professional leadership. 
And the more supervision of instruction won by quite a margin in that 
count. 

Dr. STREITZ: Isn’t that just the sort of thing that Miss Porreca brought 
out, that the teachers do want more help? They want more of what we 
could call supervision, meaning that in the best sense, more working to- 
gether. | think three hundred cases is a splendid return on such a thing. 

Would the panel at this point be willing to turn to some of the things 
that we might do, if we are going to try to fulfill our responsibilities in giving 
time to supervision? We have made reference, somewhat indirectly, to some 
of those points, but would it not be helpful if we were to discuss some of 
the things that could be done with an elementary school from the stand- 
point of supervision? Would you be willing to go at that point? 

Dr. HANNA: I would be perfectly willing to see the panel move quickly 
to this next topic, but I think we ought to clean up this scien matter 
just a bit more. 

In making the visits for the Educational Policies Comisbnien to eighty 
elementary schools some two years ago, we saw, I suppose, a cross-section 
of the better schools, and it stood out over and over again that the best 
schools we saw were those under principals who were giving the major 
portion of their time to supervision, and I was always interested in finding 
out how they accomplished it. We saw on that trip that the best job of 
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teaching always follows the best job of supervision, which comes as a result 
of personally organizing the work of the principal so that the housekeeping 
duties, the public relations duties, do not take the major portion of his 
time and energy. 

I remember my first principalship, and I recall with great gratitude 
that wonderful little chapter in Cubberley’s old book, The Principal and 
His School, in which are pointed out specific ways to organize yourself so 
you could do the important job of supervision. I tried consistently every 
week to go back and read that chapter to see how, in making my program 
for the next week, I could follow out the principles which Mr. Cubberley 
had laid down. I refer you again to that old book, which is so worn out 
that perhaps you can’t find it any more, but it does tell you that this job 
is possible. 

Dr. StREITz: Mrs. Fagg, do you want to talk to this question of time 
for supervising? 

Mrs. Faac: Dr. Streitz, the thing that stands out in my mind through 
all this discussion is this: If you focus on the child, then you are going to 
put first things first, and you do the thing in which you are interested. 

I would like to talk on this question of the teaching principal. Teachers 
pay attention to those who are doing the thing that they are talking about. 
If a principal is teaching and doing the type of thing in which he believes, 
and the teachers see that going on right there in the school, then his 
example is one means of supervision. He does not have to tell them about 
it. He is actually working it out with them. 

The other day, I asked a supervisor in our State of Virginia what she 
thought supervision was, what her philosophy was, and she said, ‘‘I don’t 
know, but I’ll tell you how I learn. I go into a classroom and when I see a 
good teacher, I learn from her, and I always give her credit for what I 
found out from her.”’ 

The job of the principal, it seems to me, is the biggest job of all, because 
it is the principal who sets the tone of the school. The principal is the one 
who decides whether that school is going to be a rigid organization or one 
that is relaxed and a good living situation. If he lets his administrative 
duties crowd out everything else, then the school is not going to be the 
kind of school that he would like to have. 

One principal whom I know takes the teacher’s classroom and teaches 
for her so she can go over into another room and observe. Another principal 
I know takes individual children and teaches them, and she learns a great 
deal about them. She learns a great deal about the school. She helps these 
individual children with their special work. Another good principal 
stimulates her teachers by recognition of their work, and she tells the 
parents how good they are. Another principal is creative and lavish with 
materials of instruction. I have heard more teachers complain about the 
lack of materials, I believe, than anything else. ‘‘“Give us materials. We 
can’t make bricks without straw. We must have educational materials.” 

It seems to me that one of the jobs of the principal is to provide materials 
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lavishly. Another job is to so arrange the administrative details of the 
school that they will expedite learning, instead of holding it back. 

Dr. STREITZ: Would you think that we could move on to our next 
point? If we are going to open up this discussion to the members here, we 
haven’t more than ten or fifteen minutes for the panel. That would leave 
only twenty minutes for the group who are here today. I don’t believe we 
can settle matters here. I don’t think that is our function. I think our 
function is just to share what we think and then have you share what 
you think with us. Are you willing to move on to another point? 

Mrs. Fagg has given us several ways that a principal can be of excellent 
supervisory service to a particular school. Would anyone like to supplement 
that? Would anyone like to help us see ways of getting this time so or- 
ganized that the real business of the school, as Miss Newman says, is to 
provide the work for boys and girls so they may grow. If that is the function 
of the school, then that would motivate the decision, would it not? Then, 
what way shall we go about our work in the elementary school so that the 
children will profit from their school? Does anyone want to speak on that 
topic, other than the contributions that have been made thus far? 

Miss PorreEcA: I agree with Miss Newman that certainly the best 
supervision is not the classroom teacher visitation. There are so many 
things that could be done with teachers other than observation and working 
right in the classroom. There are the group meetings, the little research 
projects on a grade level or an interest area, the small clinics, the meetings 
all the time, thinking in terms of what the children need and what the 
teachers need. 

I know that as a teacher I don’t work with my whole group all the 
time, but am working on special needs of a small group. I am certainly 
not doing the best thing when I am only teaching them, when I am standing 
there, if you call that teaching. It means all the things that Miss Newman 
says she knows the children are doing from the principalship, that I know 
as a teacher when I just watch those children and work and play with them. 

I want to make a point about that classroom teacher that I am worried 
about. Just as I believe there is no child so hopeless that he cannot be 
helped with a proper understanding and guidance and talent, so I think 
there is no teacher who can’t be helped with the proper understanding and 
guidance and talent. In fact, I think there is no principal who is hopeless! 

Miss NEWMAN: May I ask Miss Porreca a question? As you look at 
these principals here this afternoon—and I mean no offense—did you ever 
stand back and look at yourself in the mirror from the standpoint of the 
children and the teachers who have to look at you? Seriously, there is a 
book, the title of which is very catchy—Personality Unlimited. I think that 
you as principals or I as a principal miss a golden opportunity of vibrating 
with our teachers, and you can’t help but vibrate if someone near you 
catches it. I think we principals miss a golden opportunity in inspiring, in 
bubbling up inside. I am not talking about the gushing and wearing cal- 
louses on our hands from back-slapping, but I am talking about that 
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Miss Porreca, I will guarantee that the head motive of getting in and 
leading will follow. But I think, principals, we weaken there. Your teachers 
have something and your children have something. Follow through on her 
[indicating Miss Porreca]. 

Miss PorRECA: I agree with Miss Newman and I assure you that as I 
look around, probably the best principals of the country are here, just as 
the best teachers in America are probably here, too, at a sacrifice. What I 
am worried about also is those teachers and principals who cannot be 
reached because they are not stimulated. 

I do want to say this, that if you are going to begin anywhere in a 
classroom, you are certainly going to begin with that teacher, as far as the 
enthusiasm and challenge she can give those children is concerned. Every 
teacher looks up to the principal as a professional leader—one by whom 
she can be so challenged that there are no heights that can’t be reached 
with those children. 

Dr. STREITZ: Well, Miss Porreca, you have opened up another point 
that I hoped we might discuss, that is, this question about the happy and 
eager professional people who are making this contribution to boys and 
girls. I think that that has far-reaching implications, don’t you—this 
atmosphere of the school that is wholesome and fine and happy? 

There are many schools, you know, where the children are just falling 
out of their chairs in boredom; they are just dropping over in the aisles 
because they are so worried about what is going on. Well, what about the 
teachers in that situation, and what about the leadership? Couldn’t we 
discuss a little of that, if you are interested in the wholesome atmosphere 
which the principal can create in order that the teachers and the principal 
work together for these children? What about that atmosphere? How is it 
generated? How is it produced? 

Mr. BEIGHLE: Are you talking about the human factor? 

Dr. STREITZ: Yes, Mr. Beighle; I hope so. 

Mr. BEIGHLE: Well, certainly, even if we all have adequate knowledge 
and working or workable plans and a systematic business of record-keeping, 
if we don’t have the kindliness and the consideration and the confidence 
of the people with whom we work, then supervision cannot take place. 

Miss PorreEca: And teaching can’t take place. 

Dr. STREITZ: Miss Newman referred to the human warmth, the warmth 
of the heart, and I like that expression myself. I think that is a very im- 
portant thing, and Mr. Beighle has supplemented that. Now, what can 
we do to create these atmospheres that are going to produce happier people 

in our profession, and therefore happier children who must go to the school? 
I think that is quite an important thing in supervision. Is it just an under- 
stood fact that we do that? 

Mr. BEIGHLE: Do all principals do that? 

Dr. Srreitz: I wonder if we do? I see a lot of dhenteteiaaaa people in 
this world. 
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Mrs. Fac: It goes back to this question of a good life, doesn’t it, Dr. 
Streitz? If you have mastered the art of living graciously and getting 
something out of life yourself, then you are that type of leader who can 
go into a school and brighten it because you have been there. Somebody 
has said that you ought not to go into a school—I am talking about super- 
visors and I suppose that is what you mean—unless you can brighten it 
and make it more cheerful than before you went in. 

Dr. StREITz: Well, that is a point. I think we are going to have some 
good answers later to some of these things. 

Dr. Morrison: Dr. Streitz, I am heartily in sympathy with the idea 
that much of the discussion which we have just had as to persuasion—I 
don’t want to use this term now and be misunderstood—of sweetness and 
light, 1 will put it that way—is fine and is the ideal situation, and yet we 
are dealing with teachers of great differences in our schools. 

I would much rather have this suggestion come from our fellow super- 
visors and principals here, but do we need, still need, more potent levers 
to bear upon this subject of supervision? I don’t say compulsion. I would 
say that certain standards, perhaps, are certainly rewards for good teaching. 
Does supervision need those factors to help it? 

Dr. StrEITz: What do you think, Mr. Lauderbach? You look as though 
you had something to help us with here. 

Mr. LAUDERBACH: One teacher wrote in the margin [referring to ques- 
tionnaire], ‘‘Just one kind word of praise would make me work until I drop 
for it.” 

Dr. Morrison: But is that every teacher? 

Miss PorrEcA: Yes, I think most of them. 

Dr. StREITz: I believe we are going to have some interesting answers 
from our colleagues. Do you want to open this up to the group now? We 
have practically a half-hour. Would you like to come in at this point, or 
do you want to hear longer from the panel? Let’s see the hands who would 
like to have discussion from the floor at this point. [The majority] 

James Kirk [Westport, Connecticut]: I think the panel sort of missed 
the boat here in not defining supervision to start with. [General agreement] 
I have been an elementary supervisor or principal now for some time, and 
I don’t know where you are going to draw the line between administration 
and supervision, if it is rightly considered. 

You talked about supervision as going into the classroom and helping 
the teachers. The general tenor has been to improve their teaching of 
subject matter. Well, 99 per cent of the teachers know as much, if not more, 
than most principals to begin with, about teaching subjects and I think that 
the principal might well be doing a good bit of supervision if he would 
spend one hour with the parent and save some teacher a half-hour that 
rightly belongs to twenty-five youngsters in the class. 

Dr. StREITz: Thank you very much. That is a very interesting comment 
you have made. 

Mrs. Witpa Faust [Washington, D. C.]: I am on leave of absence 
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from the day county school system in Florida, studying at George Wash- 
ington University and assisting Dr. Fox on the staff there. The thought 
that we need a definition of supervision and a concept of where supervision 
begins and administration begins is not anything new in our thinking, but 
let me offer this: 

Might we consider supervision as the improvement of all the human 
resources engaged in the learning activity or process, to the end that all 
concerned are benefited, that there is learning on every level? And might 
we consider administration as the management of those things which are 
concerned with the problem of learning, so that you have a very distinct 
division ? 

Mrs. Facc: I would like to reply to that with the Georgia concept of 
supervision. ‘‘Joining hands with teachers, children, and all other members 
of a community who are interested in improving the quality of living.” 

Mr. Mattuews [Houston, Texas]: I am connected with the public 
schools in Texas. We have found that most of our men principals are unable 
to supervise, which is the reason why they put most of their time in general 
administration. Now, I want to say one more word about that, in explana- 
tion, or I might get into trouble when I get back home. Most of the men 
principals were formerly teachers in the high schools. They were not pre- 
pared in the first place for elementary schools. 

I went back to my work after two months’ vacation in the summer 
and found they had taken two lady principals from the high schools when 
we had eleven hundred very fine, well-prepared elementary teachers who 
could have been made elementary principals. 

I believe, first, we are going to have to teach our principals, and I think 
we can do it all right by giving them just a little contact with some of 
our first-class elementary teachers. That is what we are trying to do in the 
workshop in Houston. 

Dr. StREITZ; Thank you very much. 

Mr. MATTHEws: One other statement, please. This wholesome at- 
mosphere, that Miss Porreca spoke of a while ago, we need in the school 
first, before we can get the principal and teachers together. I believe this 
would come first if the principal would be an honest principal with the 
teachers and a square-shooter, when the time comes to help a teacher with 
her program. That is the first contact. 

Evan E. Jones [Port Chester, New York]: I am superintendent of 
schools in the same town as Dr. Morrison. I just wanted to make sure 
that he was here! 

In view of the comment which has been made, about the ameunt of 
time which principals spend in supervision, I think too much. time can be 
spent in supervision, if I have understood what this panel had in mind, 
because I believe that supervision has been made necessary in days gone 
by because of inadequate training and because of the inability of some 
teachers to adjust themselves in a new environment, in a new community. 
But with better training and better personalities coming into the field, it 
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seems to me that our goal should be for the elimination of supervision, as 
I have understood that concept. [Some disagreement] 

For that reason, I would like very much to see the principals in my 
community spend more time in counseling with the supervisory staff, the 
subject matter supervisory staff, and counseling with the children in partic- 
ular, and with the parents more than ever. Some supervision, as I see it, 
ought to be eliminated. Let’s counsel and guide with children and parents. 

Dr. STREITZ: Perhaps there is a little misunderstanding on the concept 
of supervision. We seem to be meaning one thing and perhaps saying 
another. The question came up the other day as to whether we should 
begin with definitions. We thought in our discussion that we would not, 
because the definitions would come from the group. It wasn’t that we 
wished to slight it or to be unscientific in our approach, but we felt that 
the other people could offer definitions also, and I think we have had 
some very interesting ones here that might not have come out otherwise. 

Now, perhaps you would like to talk to Mr. Jones’ point in a moment, 
but this gentleman has been standing and we would be very happy to hear 
from him first. 

James MOLER [Charles Town, West Virginia]: I would like to make 
one observation in this ‘first things first.’’ All of us who are elementary 
school principals have superiors, supervisors, assistant superintendents, 
and boards of education. I wonder if any principal has ever been dismissed 
or fired because he did not supervise? I know that if our monthly reports, 
our luncheon reports, and other records are not correct or are not up to 
date, we get a telephone call immediately, not even a visit but a telephone 
call from the office, to get that thing corrected. But I doubt that very many 
principals have ever been dismissed because of not supervising. 

Dr. HANNA: I think that the gentleman has put his finger on one of the 
answers that should have come out earlier in the discussion. I think that 
is a very important point. 

RatpH R. WiiiiaMs [Raymond School, Chicago, Illinois]: I would like 
to propose the idea that the chief function of a principal is to enable the 
teacher to do a good job of teaching in the classroom. That may consist of 
seeing that materials are furnished in sufficient supply or may consist of 
any one of a great many other things, in addition to classroom visits to 
the teachers. 

J. Lewis WINEGARNER [Berwypn, Illinois]: One thing that we have not 
mentioned here in this matter of human relations is this: I think the gentle- 
man from Bryn Mawr should have stopped to think about the amount of 
time that he spends in supervision. If I have him catalogued right, I believe 
he is the kind of man who would stop in the hallway as the children are 
coming in from play or going out, to chat with his teachers about some of 
their own personal problems, if there is the right kind of relationship there, 
to talk with them about the problem of a certain little boy, or, as the 
children go out, say ‘‘Well, now, there’s Jimmy; how are you making out 
with Jimmy today?” 
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A lot of supervision can be done in the halls when the children are 
waiting to get a drink at the fountain, and a lot of good sociability can be 
had. I like to see the school where, if the teacher is supposed to be on duty 
at eight-twenty, for goodness’ sake, don’t put her in her room and lock 
her in. Let’s have a little bit of sociability so that the teacher feels free 
with her supervisor just as you want the teacher to feel free with her 
children. 

SAMUEL M. LEvINson [Long Beach, New York]: I am a little worried 
that we are ’way off the subject of what makes a good elementary school 
from the standpoint of supervision. I think we ought to get down to the 
facts. What are the criteria for a good elementary school from the stand- 
point of supervision? Though I do not like definitions, we must consider 
the term, ‘‘supervision,” because that is what we are talking about. I like 
to think that it is a cooperative enterprise between the principal, the 
teacher, the pupil, the parents, and the janitor. The learning situation in 
the school and how to develop the maximum potentiality of the teacher 
are the important things. You can not have a good school if the teachers 
do not cooperate. What rating has your school on the cooperation of the 
teacher with the administrator? That is a big factor. If you haven’t got 
good cooperation from the teachers, if they haven’t learned the fact that 
you are willing to help them and that they can help you in making your 
school a better school, then you will never have a good school. 

Dr. StREITZ: Then you want cooperation from the administrator for 
the teacher, too? 

Mr. Levinson: That’s right. 

Dr. STREITZ: It is a two-way street, as it were. 

GLADYs STACKHOUSE: I am an art supervisor. I wonder why the janitors 
may have a chance and not the art supervisors in this. I would like to know 
what the relationship should be between the principal and the art super- 
visor, Or are you just going to shut the door and let them come in and do 
their job and get out? | 

Dr. STREITZ: Well, what do you think the relationship should be? Isn’t 
that one of the things we were going to do in addition to raising questions— 
share ideas? 

Dr. Morrison: May I speak for just a minute from the panel, Dr. 
Streitz? I feel that supervision has to do with all of the relationships of 
the teacher, the principal, the janitor, the art supervisor, every person who 
has anything to do with children, with parents, and with discussions with 
parents, friendliness for children, and with understanding the children’s 
problems. 

Supervision does not consist of the supervisor or the prineipal merely 
going into the classroom and observing and commenting, favorably or un- 
favorably, or giving demonstration lessons. But it takes in these wider 
aspects of human relationship, all pointed in the direction of helping each 
other to do a satisfactory job in elementary education. 

CLARENCE E. CHURCHILL [Hyde School, Newton Highlands, Massachu- 
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setts]: I would like to answer the lady’s question about the art work. In 
our city, the supervisor is a specialist who is called in by the principal 
whenever he feels he needs her; in other words, if we feel we need the art 
supervisor, she is called to come. If we need the music supervisor, we do 
the same thing. She does have one or two scheduled times a year when 
she comes to the building, but she always goes into the principal’s office, 
sits down with him, and says, ‘‘Where can I be of the most help to you?” 
and he says, ‘‘Miss Brown needs you most right now.”’ That is the way we 
think a supervisor can be of the greatest help. 

ROBERT BURNBROOK [Little Rock, Arkansas]: I would like to ask Dr. 
Hanna how a principal can build a modern concept of supervision among 
teachers when many of them are comfortable under the traditional concept? 

Dr. HANNA: We need to define supervision. It has not yet been done 
satisfactorily, and I don’t think I can do it any more satisfactorily for you 
than you can for me. Good supervision, to me, requires a personality that 
has warmth, that has a connectedness, a going out and a coming in. It 
requires all of these relationships that we have talked about, but it is 
something far beyond what we have stressed today. It seems to me that 
the leadership role of the supervisor has not been stressed here. 

Supervision, to me, is really what it says. It is the development of a 
superior vision as to the role of the school in our society and to the potentials 
of growth and development for every teacher and every pupil in the school 
and in the community. Merely to go around the halls or go into classrooms 
and help a teacher do all these other things we have talked about does not 
necessarily develop the leadership role in bringing your staff and your 
community together, to try to define what it is that in our community in 
this particular time, 1948, in a two-world community, constitutes the 
important role of the elementary school. 

We are not talking about an elementary school in 1938; we are talking 
about an elementary school in 1948, in which we face the most critical 
period that the human race has ever faced, with all of us committed to a 
one-world community and yet realistically know that we face a two- 
world, a split community. We have not discussed this afternoon at all the 
leadership role of a principal in trying to get the staff and the community 
to define what are the unique characteristics of democracy that make it 
different from the totalitarian concept of human organization. What is this 
tremendous technological and scientific development that has brought us 
together mechanically into a one-world community, on the one hand, and 
the cultural lag which has not kept pace with the one world in terms of the 
reorganization of the social, economic, political, moral, ethical? 

The leadership role of the principal, it seems to me, is to lead the faculty 
in a consideration of the unique role of the elementary school in a democ- 
racy, as well as the unique characteristics of growth and development of 
these children, and it cannot be done unless the principal himself has a 
superior knowledge and a superior wisdom in terms of the direction of 
society and the role of the school in it, and a superior knowledge of growth 
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hands. It has to be done by a continuous process of deep study on the 
part of this profession of elementary principals, and we are doing it as a 
profession. 

One of the most encouraging things is to see the vast number of ele- 
mentary principals who are getting in and digging into the sociological and 
technological roots of our culture in this critical time. That, to me, con- 
stitutes supervision. 

Mrs. GLapys PoLk [Freeport, Texas]: I would like to mention some- 
thing in the way of a democratic administration that we have tried out 
in our school. We have committees of teachers to help in administering the 
building. The principal is not the administrator. She is not the supervisor. 
She is merely the leader in all of those things. Every teacher knows that 
sometime during the year she will be assigned to various committees. She 
is expected to serve on a subject matter committee and also on an admin- 
istration committee, and she volunteers for the one on which she would 
like to serve. If she wants to get in on the visual education program, she 
says so. 

Then, when the supervisor comes in, he goes to the principal's office 
and says, ‘I want to see Miss Jones today..We are going to work out 
something.’’ She goes down and the visual education committee gets to- 
gether. They come back and tell me what they have done because I am 
the principal, and together we share that thing. We put our O.K. on it, 
and that is all we do. But we are not one person administering a building; 
we are a group of people, twenty teachers, all working together, with the 
principal merely trying to stay a little bit out in front! 

MARTIN BERNSTAD [Chile]: I beg you to excuse that a foreigner from 
Chile interferes in this very interesting discussion, but some of the people 
who got up to speak later, Dr. Hanna among them, have brought out a 
few things which touched on what we are doing down in Chile on this 
matter. 

We have not been so successful as you in having such perfect principals, 
with such a sense of leadership. We have the traditional stubborn-in-his- 
backwardness type of principal. But we have decided not to disturb their 
complacency too much because the things that we have to do must be 
done now, and we can wait with the education of the principals. 

Therefore, we decided—and this was prompted by the philosophical 
concept—that you cannot do anything if you do not take two elements that 
are always a duality in nature, that dual aspect of things that we pick up 
and put into the school. We found that there were people with a sense of 
security, who were the traditional kind of principals. But there were other 
people with a sense of adventure. Between these two poles, we thought 
both of them were useful and important. But the problem that we found 
was that we had forgotten that we had to give a chance also to the ad- 
venturous man. Therefore, we established, by the side of the principal 
who is the good mixer, who is sometimes the very political-minded man, 
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these other characters of the adventurous type, the creative type, and we 
established a new position’called the educational adviser. 

This man is in charge of promoting the other side of the question—not 
complacency, but change. He is there not’ to supervise—we don’t like the 
concept of supervision. I have learned a great deal from what Dr. Hanna 
said, because supervision means to us that the truth was attained, the 
truth was reached. But now we need someone to convey that truth to the 
teachers, those who do not know the truth, and help them to find the 
truth. ; 

As I say, we don’t like that concept. We like the concept of a man who 
is a leader in creation, a leader in finding new solutions for the new problems 
which are hammering at us, especially in a poor country like ours. As I 
said this morning, we thought that we could not remain ignorant, for only 
the rich people can afford to be ignorant. 

Dr. StTREITZ: There is one person in the back of the room whom | 
would like to recognize before I turn the meeting back to Mr. Herrington. 

Miss MAssER [Tennessee]: I would rather be still and concentrate on 
what the gentleman from Chile said, because it seems to me to be very 
significant. I had a feeling that we had sort of by-passed one important 
factor, and that is the child, and whether or not supervision should not 
concentrate on what is happening to the youngsters in various classes, even 
though the faculty is happy and everybody else seems to be feeling good 
about being in the same school. What do we do, actually, so that teaching 
will change and the growth of the child will change, so that the program 
will be truly effective for those who have to do with the child? 

Dr. StREITZ: Thank you very much. We have come to the close of our 
afternoon. I think there is no point in a discussion leader attempting to 
analyze or summarize the conference, because we have covered a great 
many points and it would be a mistake to attempt a summary of the ideas 
that we have all heard and exchanged this afternoon. I am sure you feel 
that the meeting has indeed been yours, and I can speak for the panel in 
thanking you for taking part and in stimulating each one of us to think, I 
hope, a little more clearly. 

I would like at this time to turn the meeting back to our President, 
Mr. Herrington. 

PRESIDENT HERRINGTON: I noticed by your applause and attention 
that you agreed with Dr. Hanna in his position as to the importance of 
democracy as the primary, superior vision, or as a part of the superior 
vision at this time, that the elementary principal needs to have. I certainly 
agree with that. Any of you or all of you who have been students of inter- 
national relations in recent months know what we are up against in that 
situation. Democracy is and should be the main aim of the elementary 
principal in planning that superior vision that we are supposed to have 
with reference to education. 
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Editorial Committee 


The Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals met in Washington February 19, 20 and 21, 1948, to complete 
work on the 1948 Yearbook, The Elementary School Principalship—Today 
and Tomorrow (to be published in September), and to make suggestions 
and outlines for the next three or four yearbooks. 

Shown in the photograph, reading from left to right, are: Clayton D. 
Hutchins, Assistant Director, NEA Research Division (Consultant for 
the 1949, 1950 and 1951 Yearbooks); Julia M. McCarthy, Principal, 
Herman School, Detroit, Michigan (Chairman, 1950 Yearbook); Roy E. 
Learned, Principal, Washington School, Sacramento, California (Chairman, 
1951 Yearbook); Hazel Sizer, Principal, Central School, South Charleston, 
West Virginia (Chairman, 1948 Yearbook); Frank W. Hubbard, Director, 
NEA Research Division (Consultant for the 1948 Yearbook); W. George 
Hayward, Principal, Elmwood School, East Orange, New Jersey (Chairman, 
1949 Yearbook); Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 





‘Honors to Elementary Principals 


Eugene H. Herringtoii, principal, Ebert School, Denver, Colorado, and 
president of the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals, has 
been appointed a member of the Educational Policies Commission. 

Raymond Hurlbert, principal of Hemphill and Jackson Elementary 
Schools in Birmingham, Alabama, has been elected to the presidency of the 
Alabama Education Association. 





Attention, Members! If you have not already answered the ques- 
tionnaire on the Department’ s 1949 Yearbook, please help us by doing 
this at once. 
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In Memoriam 


CASSIE F. ROYS 


Cassie F. Roys slipped into eternity on March 
23. Her death closed a life which was a shining 
example of loving service and one which contri- 
buted immeasurably to the development and 
growth of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. It was during her year as President 
(1930-31) and because of her great influence that 
the Department established offices with a full- 
time secretary in the NEA Headquarters Build- 
ing. During the years which have followed she 
continued working for the profession, serving 
faithfully as Chairman of the Department’s Certi- 
fication Division. To have known and worked 
with her was a great privilege. 

Miss Roys, who served as an elementary 
school principal in Omaha, Nebraska, has friends and acquaintances 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. A delightful person, full of 
enjoyment for living, and ever professionally-minded, she gave unstintingly 
of her time and energy as a member of local and national committees 
appointed for the purpose of advancing elementary education. She never 
missed a convention until ill health prevented. Her desire in life was to be 
the kind of teacher and principal who would make better elementary schools. 
Under her leadership and inspiration the first elementary school library was 
established in Omaha so that boys and girls might have better service. 

Besides her school duties Miss Roys also found time to devote to the 
D.A.R., of which she served as Regent, to enjoy her flower garden, nine 
grandnephews, and a car—all of which were her hobbies. 

We are glad to have had the opportunity of associating with such a 
lovable and unselfish person and to have worked with her. Her pleasing 
personality, her genial good nature, and friendly attitude will always be a 
happy memory. 








The National Department pays tribute also to these members who have 
passed on during the year 1947-48: 


Marian E. Alward Barney J. Davis Ellen L. Murphy 

Detroit, Michigan Lakeporte, California New Orleans, Louisiana 
Mrs. Mae M. Avery Edith Grove Garrett E. Richard 

Los Angeles, California Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. N. L. Bailey Lillian E. Hohnhorst Thomas E. Welch 
Atlanta, Georgia East Cleveland, Ohio McMechen, West Virginia 
Anna Bick George B. Ish Mildred Williamson 

St. Louis, Missouri Portsmouth, Virginia Groton, Connecticut 
Annie M. T. Cogil George Theodore Lecker 

Lincoln, Nebraska Ookala, Hawaii 
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Annual Meeting at Cleveland 





July 5-9, 1948 


Programs of the Department 


The NEA Representative Assembly will hold its twenty-seventh annual 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, this summer. On Monday, July 5, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals will meet and we hope all elementary 
school principals will join us on that day. President Eugene H. Herrington 
has planned the following sessions: 


Breakfast 

Women’s City Club 
8:00 A.M. 

$1.75 


Representatives’ 
Meeting 

Women’s City Club 
10:00 a.m. 


General Session 
Little Theatre 
Public Auditorium 
2:00 P.M. 


Dinner 

Women’s City Club 
5:30 P.M. 

$3.00 


Presiding, Eugene H. Herrington, President of the Department 


The Ohio and Cleveland Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tions will have charge of arrangements of this get-together 
breakfast for all elementary school principals and their friends. 


SPEAKER: Herman Browe, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 


The officers of the Department will meet with Department 
Representatives immediately following the breakfast. Presidents 
and secretaries of state and local principals’ clubs and associa- 
tions are cordially invited to join in the discussion. 


Presiding, Eugene H. Herrington, President of the Department 


Business MEETING: Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 


EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRIA—WHAT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
NEEDS 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Division of Elementary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
THE RESPONSIBILITY WHICH THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CARRIES 
W. Linwood Chase, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


DISCUSSION 


Presiding, Eugene H. Herrington, President of the Department 


Entertainment furnished by Cleveland Elementary Principals’ 
Club, Julia Kratovila, President, and the Ohio Elementary 
Principals’ Association, H. Q. Carnicom, President 





Reservations for the Breakfast and Dinner should be sent to Miss Helen Ullum, 11709 
Lake Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio, before June 25. Reservations may also be made at the 
registration desk on July 4. 


—_—— 
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News from the Field 











Southern States 


Arkansas. The Elementary Council met February 27-28 to complete 
revision of the Handbook for Elementary Teachers, to plan for the child-study 
workshops at the University of Arkansas this summer, and to work on the 
Southern Association Cooperative Study in Elementary Education. Five 
committees are cooperating in this study, dealing with: teacher load, experi- 
mental schools, activities, pupil growth, and buildings. 

The Self-, ‘ation for Arkansas Elementary Schools developed by the 
Council is being ied in 25 schools and revisions will be made as a result of 
their suggestions and criticisms. The self-evaluation has been adopted by 
the State Board of Education as the measure for accrediting elementary 
schools beginning July 1, 1948. 

The officers of the Arkansas Education Association are to be commended 
for the aid that they have given to elementary teachers by bringing leaders 
in the field to Arkansas to speak at their meetings during the year. 

Georgia. Last autumn the Georgia Committee on Elementary Education 
decided to participate in the Cooperative Study of Elementary Education, 
and agreed upon the following program: 

1. To develop, over a three-year period, excellent elementary schools in Georgia to be 
used as observation centers. 

2. To promote research in the field of elementary education. 

3. To develop procedures and instruments for evaluating the elementary school 
program. 

The committee decided to select approximately twenty white schools to 
participate in the study. Representatives from teacher education institutions 
State Department of Education, and other resource people will work closely 
with the county instructional supervisor, the school faculty, and the com- 
munity. Criteria for the selection of schools are: 

1. Evidence that the school has already done some planning for improvement. 
2. Faculty and community must be willing to experiment and to spend time and 


effort on a program of improvement. 
3. The faculty must be relatively stable. 


The work in the schools selected will be aimed toward three objectives: 


1. Growth on the part of teachers in dealing with problems of school improvement. 
2. Desirable changes in behavior on the part of the children. | 
3. Growth on the part of people in the community in dealing with community problems. 


Twenty-nine elementary schools in various parts of the state have en- 
tered this program. The faculties in these schools have been meeting, evalu- 
ating present programs, and making plans for continuous school improve- 
ment. 

In the Negro Elementary Program the approach was made in the follow- 


—— 
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ing way: the Georgia Jeanes Teachers worked out a plan for the development 
of Negro schools as observation centers. At their annual meeting last 
November, the Jeanes Teachers, working with representatives from Negro 
teacher education institutions and the State Department of Education, 
decided to: 

1. Select schools throughout the state in which to concentrate effort for a three-year 

period toward the use of such schools as observation centers. 

2. Cooperate in gathering information on elementary schools and elementary school 

teachers which will be used to inform the public. 

Each Negro college in the state has assumed the responsibility of estab- 
lishing three experimental centers in the vicinity of the college. Some member 
of the education staff in each institution will be responsible for working 
with the Jeanes Supervisor of that county, the principal, and faculty of each 
school in the development of the school program. Newsletters are sent 
periodically to all cooperating schools. 

Mississipf1 is busy planning for improved school legislation and better 
state support in the legislative program. 

North Carolina. In September, 1947, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion released a social studies bulletin entitled Studying the State of North 
Carolina, prepared by Dr. H. Arnold Perry with the help of teachers and 
administrators in the elementary schools. The bulletin was designed as an 
aid to teachers in developing in children a better knowledge and appreciation 
for the natural, human, social, and technological resources of the state. It 
contains a complete bibliography of all North Carolina materials which 
could be brought into the classroom for the enrichment of the program of 
state history and geography. 

The last session of the Legislature authorized the creation of an Educa- 
tion Commission with instructions to make a thorough study of the present 
status of education in North Carolina. A Committee on Elementary Educa- 
tion has been set up by the Commission and is already at work on an evalua- 
tion of elementary schools. Such problems as teacher qualification, pupil 
load, school facilities, supplies and equipment, pupil welfare, and curriculum 
are under consideration. The results of the study will be made known to the 
next session of the General Assembly, and it is anticipated that they will be 
invaluable to legislators in determining the financial support which the 
state should give to public education. 

Oklahoma. This state is doing some long-term planning which involves 
extensive participation by teachers and administrators. Plans were laid in 
the summer of 1947 for state-wide participation in the preparation of a new 
curriculum guide for elementary schools. All state-supported teacher educa- 
tion institutions were invited to sponsor curriculum workshops during the 
summer of 1948, each such workshop to be assigned a specific job relating 
to the new curriculum guide. 

South Carolina. The State Department of Education has been reorganized 
to give more and better service to the schools. A Division of Instruction has 
been set up, with T. I. Dowling as director. Working with him are several 
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supervisors and consultants, each with a special service to render. The four- 
teen teacher-helpers provided for by the 1947 General Assembly also work 
under this Division. Among the several new services offered, the most im- 
portant, perhaps, is that rendered by a consultant in health education. This 
person is charged with the responsibility of helping schools to discover their 
health needs and to work with them in planning programs of action to meet 
those needs. School communities are assisted in finding and using all avail- 
able health services of the county and state. This consultant has cooperated 
with the health educators in the county, with the school lunch program, 
placing great emphasis on the need for better nutrition in the state. 

Another important service through this Division is that of the con- 
sultant in library services. A survey of library facilities has been made in the 
state to determine the needs. Using the findings of this survey, a program is 
being launched to improve the library facilities for all schools. 

Texas. Texas, too, is participating in the Southern Association’s Co- 
operative Study of Elementary Education. The two projects undertaken by 
the Texas group are: (1) a study of the holding power of elementary schools; 
(2) a study to develop practical procedures for accrediting school systems 
on a 12-grade basis. 

* April 15-17 marked the fifth annual conference on elementary education 
sponsored jointly by the Texas Elementary Principals and Supervisors 
Association, the Texas State Department of Education, and the University 
of Texas. About four hundred persons from all over the state attended. The 
conference theme was “Child Growth and Development: Emphases and 
Practices in Elementary Schools.” 

In September, 1948, the Texas State Department of Education will pub- 
lish a revision of the Handbook for Self-Appraisal and Improvement of 
Elementary Schools. The tryout edition, published in 1945, has been out of 
print for nearly two years. The new edition will be a completely revised and 
improved bulletin. 

Virginia. In October, 1947, the State Department of Education pub- 
lished a preliminary edition of a handbook for visiting teachers. Plans have 
been made for its revision during the summer of 1948. 

During the summer of 1947, forty-two supervising elementary principals 
were employed in twenty-two school divisions in Virginia. These principals 
were busily engaged in developing programs of summer activities for pupils, 
working with parents and community organizations, and in many types of 
planning activities in preparation for the regular school session. Further 
details of this program are reported in an article in the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 

The Division of Elementary Education is making plans for three work- 
shops, dealing with elementary education, to be held before July 1, 1948. 


—HEnry J. Otto 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
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Learning the Meaning of Democracy Through 
Partictpation, Observation, and Study 


Leo J. Brueckner 


Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


How can children learn the meaning of democratic cooperation? 

This question is of deep significance today when one views the current 
social scene. Three great ideologies are struggling for supremacy. One of 
them is based on the idea of domination and control by some individual; 
a second on the idea that the organized group or state is more important 
than the individual; a third, namely the democratic idea, strives for an 
intelligent balance between the individual and the state. Totalitarian states 
are attempting to achieve an effective form of cooperative life by force and 
domination. Democracies, on the other hand, are groping slowly and 
clumsily for a higher level of cooperation on the basis of good will and the 
general welfare of the group. 

The achievement of democratic cooperation requires an understanding 
of the nature of the process itself and a willingness of the members of the 
group to take whatever steps may be necessary to achieve it. The group as 
a whole must realize that the well-being, growth, and happiness of each 
individual in the group are the basis of its power and progress. Its members 
must be ready and willing to render whatever services and to make what- 
ever sacrifices are necessary to insure welfare of the individual. The group 
must also hold the conviction that the conditions of human living can most 
surely be bettered if intelligent cooperative efforts are made to bring about 
an improvement. 

The problem of helping children to learn the true meaning of democratic 
cooperation and to apply the procedures that are involved is one that is 
being faced more or less realistically by our schools today. Judging from 
observations of practices, apparently it is assumed in many instances that 
children learn the ways of democracy in incidental ways in the school and 
in the activities of life outside the school. Little, if anything, is done in these 
schools to give children direct experience in applying the techniques of 
democratic cooperative action. The weakness of such a point of view is 
obvious to us all today. 

Increasingly, it is being recognized today that the ability to cooperate 
on a democratic basis in dealing with problems and situations can be 
developed by actual participation by the learners in group enterprises in 
which the democratic process functions directly and concretely. A definite 
effort is made in some places to conduct the affairs of the school in such a 
way that the pupils have many opportunities to participate in group 
activities in which democratic procedures are applied. Furthermore, syste- 

matic efforts also are made to clarify for the learners the meaning of 
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democracy, its present status in a world in turmoil, and the obligations it 
places on the individual member of the group. In the paragraphs that 
follow there is a brief analysis of the kinds of experiences which make the 
nature of democratic cooperation meaningful and real for the pupils. These 
approaches are grouped under three headings: (1) learning through direct 
participation in group activities; (2) learning through informal free ob- 
servation of community life; and (3) learning through the directed study 
and thoughtful consideration of various aspects of the process of democratic 
cooperation. 

There are many ways in which the school can provide opportunities for 
the pupils to engage in activities in which there is the possibility for the 
group to proceed in ways that exemplify democratic cooperative processes. 
Under the guidance of the staff of the school the children gradually can be 
led to realize the significance of these procedures and to appreciate their own 
responsibilities in achieving the welfare of the group. The following outline 
lists some of the kinds of experiences that can give pupils direct first-hand 
contacts with the democratic process in action: 


1. Group cooperative action for the common good: 
a. Safety patrols. 
b. Participation in Junior Red Cross activities. 
c. Construction of needed equipment and supplies. 
d. Participation in drives, clean-up campaigns, and collections. 
e. Beautification of the classroom, the school building, and the school environ- 
ment. 


2. Participation in planning, executing, and evaluating group experiences in the 
classroom: 
a. Consideration of ways of meeting needs and of solving problems and conflicts 
that arise from time to time in the activities of the group. 
. Committee work related to the management of home-room routines. 
. Committee work on problems and topics growing out of the regular class work. 
. Preparation of exhibits, displays, and group reports. 
. Preparation of dramatizations of episodes and: the needed accessories and 
settings. 
f. Planning and participating in excursions, field trips, parties, and other group 
activities. 
3. Participation in out-of-class school activities: 
a. Participation in the activities of the student council. 
b. Student control of conduct in halls, on playground, and elsewhere. 
c. Student services to the school: 
(1) Care of building and grounds. 
(2) Care of equipment, such as motion picture machines, radio, clocks. 
(3) Assistance in library, cafeteria, store, and similar places. 
(4) Service clubs. 
(5) Care of school gardens, pets, etc. 
d. The activities involved in publication of the school paper. 
e. Sale of stamps, school supplies, savings bonds, etc. 


4. Participation in recreational and social group activities: 
a. School clubs of various kinds. 
b. Organized community groups, such as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc. 
c. Musical organizations. 

d. The activities of the playground, summer camps, and gymnasium. 


eae 
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5. Participation in community activities: 
. Community surveys to determine needs. 

. Production of foods needed, as was done by Victory gardens. 

Conservation of resources, such as care of forest plots, feeding of birds, etc. 
. Beautification of the community. 

Red Cross, Community Chest activities. 

Campaigns for funds for different purposes. 

. Mock school elections held at the time of local elections. 


meoanee 


oq 


A brief description of the steps taken by a group of pupils in publishing 
a school newspaper will indicate the ways in which the children experience 
democratic cooperation in activities such as are listed. Each spring the 
sixth grade class of the University Demonstration School publishes a school 
paper. The children anticipate this enterprise eagerly. When the time 
comes to prepare the paper, the class organizes itself to carry on the work. 
Each member by vote of the class is assigned certain responsibilities, such 
as editor, sub-editor for sections of the paper, reporters, artists, preparation 
of manuscript, and the like. All problems about gathering materials from 
the different rooms in the building, laying out the pages of the paper, 
selecting the title of the paper, selecting a design for the cover page, and 
the like are discussed by the class as a whole. Decisions on major points 
are made by the class under the guidance of the teacher. From time to time 
groups responsible for various phases of the work report progress to the 
class, and suggestions are given by the others. These are freely and gener- 
ously made, since all desire the paper to be a success. These discussions 
also help to correlate the activities of all at work on the paper. Throughout 
the enterprise the pupils are called on to make evaluations of various 
steps taken and to set up standards to guide the different workers. The 
deep interest in the undertaking insures whole hearted cooperation of all 
members of the class. The stimulation resulting often leads to contributions 
of unusual merit by individual pupils. The pride and happiness of the 
group can well be imagined when the paper is finally distributed to the 
children in the school and to the interested parents. The publication of 
this newspaper is an excellent contribution to the life of the school and gives 
the pupils experience in democratic cooperation. 

There can be no doubt that the incidental and less formal experiences 
which the children have in the school and community do much to fashion 
the attitudes they have toward democracy. Their observation of the ways 
in which people in life outside the school deal with the problems of the 
community demonstrates to them the effectiveness with which the social 
process operates and also reveals to them some of its shortcomings, es- 
pecially in the field of social control. This point can be made clear by con- 
sidering the possible consequences of the following kinds of- experiences, 
all unguided and undirected as well as unsystematized: 


1. Free undirected observations of activities that show the presence, or absence, of 
cooperative action, such as 
a. Political campaigns and elections. 
b. Strikes and lockouts and all forms of conflict involving workers. 
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. Treatment of minority groups. 

. The methods used by individuals and groups in settling disputes. 
Wars. 

The processes of representative government and dictatorships. 

. The ways in which nations deal with international problems. 

. The activities of pressure groups. 


rR me an 


2. Casual and informal viewing of pictorial and visual representations of various 
levels and forms of group action, such as 
a. Performances in the theater. 
b. Motion pictures, news reels, and shorts of various kinds. 
c. Photographs, paintings, cartoons, drawings, and exhibits. 


3. Listening to radio programs, such as 
. Commercials. 

. Debates and forums. 

. Political discussions. 

. Town meetings. 

. Propaganda by pressure groups. 


Conn of 


4. Listening to informal group discussions and conversations 
a. In the home. 
b. In social groups. 
c. In public gatherings. 
d. In gangs, clubs, and other forms of group life. 


5. Contacts with community life through wanderings, excursions, and field trips, 
such as 
a. Visits to slum areas, new housing projects, etc. 
b. Visits to places where governmental agencies are active. 
c. Visits to places where there is social conflict and maladjustment. 


Experiences such as those listed above may lead to the development of 
numerous misconceptions, faulty attitudes, and a feeling that the social 
order is in a bad state. The individual is given little opportunity to consider 
ways in which such conditions can be dealt with intelligently by the com- 
munity. He may get the feeling that the total situation is so chaotic that 
it is practically hopeless to attempt to deal with it by existing methods. 
Ultimately, he may be willing and ready to adopt the suggestions of 
demagogues who wish to overthrow the existing social order and to es- 
tablish in its place a different ideology. The way in which to counteract 
these undirected influences is to see to it that the individual has a clear 
understanding of the democratic process and how it can be made to func- 
tion. While in the school he may be experiencing the methods of democratic 
cooperation through direct participation in a variety of school activities, 
he sees little evidence that these methods are actually functioning in daily 
life, or that at best they are operative at a very low level. It sometimes 
appears that people actually have little understanding of the meaning of 
democratic cooperation. 

It seems evident that the systematic study of the nature and meaning 
of democratic cooperation offers an opportunity to help the individual to 
learn about its history and about the ways in which it can be made to 
function. It is unfortunate that most schools have done little along this 
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line. Few of them give adequate consideration to the history and develop- 
ment of democracy nor do they make clear to the pupils the ways in which 
it differs from other ideologies. The following outline lists tentatively some 
of the topics that might well be made the basis of a systematic study of 
various aspects of the democratic process: 


1. The meaning of democracy. 

. Comparison of democracy and other forms of social organization. 
. The development of democracy. 

. How to organize the school for democratic living. 

. The study of parliamentary procedures. 

. How to participate in the political life of the community. 


2. Personal and political liberty and the obligations of the individual. 
a. The story of the struggle for personal and political liberty at home and abroad. 
b. Recent restrictions on liberty as illustrated by specific instances. 
c. Personal rights, such as freedom of speech, religion, and assembly. 
d. Comparison of the status of personal and civil liberty in various countries. 
3. The dignity and worth of the individual. 
a. The family and social relationships. 
b. Intercultural relations, national and international. 
c. The study and interpretation of group and individual conduct. 
d. The study of the lives and contributions of outstanding personalities. 
e. The attitude of society toward minority groups. 
4. Current economic trends and related problems. 
. The processes of production, distribution, and consumption. 
. The economic competence of the consumer. 
The bases on which the compensation.of the worker is determined. 
. The distribution of wealth. 
The cooperative movément among consumer groups. 
5. Social welfare. 
a. How society helps people in need. 
b. Recreational opportunities in the community. 
c. Conservation of human resources. 
d. Maladjustments in our social order and ways of dealing with them. 
e. Social cooperation and conflict, as revealed by wars, strikes, etc. 
6. Political institutions and processes. 
. The political activities of the citizen. 
. Paying for what we want through taxation. 
. Outstanding characteristics of our government. 
. Possible changes in our form of government and how to bring them about. 
. Molders of public opinion, such as the press, radio, and the like. 
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It is apparent that there are at least three ways in which children can 
learn the meaning and nature of democratic cooperation and also can learn 
to apply the procedures in the activities of daily life, namely: (1) through 
direct participation in activities in which democratic cooperation is the 
basic procedure of action; (2) by observation of the activities.of the com- 
munity in which there is evidence or lack of evidence of the application of 
democratic cooperation; and (3) by the systematic directed study of 
various aspects of democratic cooperation under the guidance of teachers 
who know the meaning of the processes of democracy, have faith in them, 
and are prepared to lead children in their analysis and evaluation. 
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Distinctive Characteristics of a Modern 
Elementary School 


Floyd B. Peters 
Assistant Superintendent, Crawford County Schools, .Pennsylvania 


A question frequently asked today by serious educators who are at- 
tempting to do a better job of preparing pupils to live effectively in a 
. democratic society is, ‘“What will a school be like in which democracy is 
) actually being practiced?’’ The elementary teachers of Crawford County 
schools attempted to answer this question through a series of group con- 
ferences. Their answer is contained in the set of principles presented in 
this article. 

A modern elementary school is one in which the purpose of all activities 
is the promotion of optimum child growth, not merely the accumulation 
of certain well-defined bodies of subject matter. The curriculum includes 
all those desirable pupil experiences that will contribute to the development 
of a well-rounded personality. The greatest amount of growth that is 
commensurate with the individual child’s ability is the ultimate goal of all 
experience. 

The uniqueness of each individual is recognized. Appropriate measures 
are taken in order to make an actuality of this principle. Differences be- 
tween children determine the type of instruction. No attempt is made to 
reduce all these differences to a common level; rather, each child’s peculiar 
capabilities, individual interests, purposes, and talents are fostered, since 
uniqueness—not similarity—makes possible valuable service to the group. 
The operation of this principle makes a knowledge of the child a requisite 
before effective teaching can be done. 

Knowing the Child—Use is made of all the present-day devices for 
knowing the child. The starting point for instruction, then, is a discovery 
of the child’s present achievement level, his interest, mental ability, per- 
sonality deficiencies and strengths. This involves use not only of stand- 
ardized measuring devices but also careful analysis of written work of the 
pupil, plus keen observation of the child in his living with his fellow pupils. 

Materials and methods of instruction are adjusted to fit the child’s 
needs, his interests, present purposes, achievement levels and rate of 
learning. The prevalent practice of giving all the children the same thing 
at the same time, in the:same way, obviously does not meet the require- 
ment of this principle. Not only is adjustment made at the beginning of 
instruction, but frequent appraisal is made throughout the activity to 
discover errors and shortages. 

The concept of adjustment is closely related to readiness. Giving a first 
grade child with a mental age of five years and two months formal reading 
instruction; or asking children of any mental age or grade to move at 4 
speed greater than their learning rate; or expecting an individual child to 
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reach a standard beyond his or her capacity; or asking a child with a 
reading achievement level of third grade to read books of seventh grade 
difficulty, simply because he or she happens to be classified in the seventh 
grade, certainly is not meeting the criteria of adjusting to the child’s needs, 
capacities, and learning rates. Not all children can wear a size 12 shirt; 
not all can ever expect to write like Shakespeare. To expect all to fit the 
same mold or to reach the same standard of achievement is not common 
sense. Fitting the school to the child as an individual will go a long way 
toward making it possible for each child to succeed. 

Purposeful Pupil Activity Essential—Purposeful pupil activity domi- 
nates procedure in the effective elementary school. Through the use of 
methods which require group planning, pupils recognize the reason for 
what they are undertaking. Pupils and teachers plan together in an attempt 
to answer questions like: (1) What knowledges, attitudes, appreciations, 
understandings, habits and skills are necessary for good learning? (2) What 
understandings, attitudes, and habits will the unit activities develop in the 
child? (3) What activities may be engaged in to promote the realization of 
the objectives? In this way one of the great hindrances in the traditional 
procedure—activity without realization of purpose—is eliminated. Motiva- 
tion becomes self-imposed rather than secured through artificial and ex- 
ternally imposed devices such as marks, promotions, fear of failure, honor 
rolls, stars, and the like. 

Pupils not only participate in planning but they also secure valuable 
critical experiences through group participation in evaluation of outcomes. 
Here the primary consideration is to determine whether or not the objectives 
have been realized. Naturally, evaluation should be as broad as the objec- 
tives. It is evident, then, that a simple subject matter test which at best 
can measure only knowledges gained is insufficient, since it measures only 
one of several possible objectives. Consequently, assigning a mark for the 
activity alone on the results of a subject matter test is indefensible. 

Many large-group, whole-room activities are engaged in for the better- 
ment of the school. Projects such as improvement of school grounds, ° 
decorating a room, formulating regulations to govern conduct, developing 
standards for evaluating oral reading, bond and stamp sales, participating 
in community projects, and the like, are merely suggestive of activities of 
this kind. 

Discussion, not Dictation—Discussion—the method of democracy—is 
a prevailing procedure. Policies are not dictated but are cooperatively de- 
veloped. Thus the adopted policies, representing as they do the present 
level of thinking of the group, have the distinct advantage of being much 
more likely to succeed in administration because all concerned have an 
intelligent understanding of the philosophy back of a proposal and the 
need for the contemplated action. Provision is made for the development 
of a cooperative attitude through giving practice in living and working 
in a cooperative environment. Putting oneself in the other fellow’s place is 
encouraged. Understanding and appreciation of the attitudes of others are 
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thus secured. A respect for the other fellow’s welfare is promoted. Pupils 
learn good citizenship by living in a place where the principles of democracy 
are being exemplified instead of taught in words only. The principles of 
healthful living are learned by living in wholesome, clean, hygienic rooms, 
where good habits are practiced rather than just talked about. 

Teaching procedures recognize that much learning in functional skills 
and habits is a cumulative process in which trial and error play an im- 
portant part. Effective procedure demands frequent analysis of pupil errors 
with a careful follow-up to correct the errors. The practice of recording a 
daily mark based upon pupils’ mistakes in the trial and error process is 
wrong. The pupil’s mark should not represent an evaluation of the errors, 
but rather it should measure the residuum of the trial and error process. 
Grades or marks should be assigned to these activities that are intended as 
testing activities, rarely, if ever, to those that are intended as learning 
activities. 

Understanding, not memorization ability, is the quality essential for 
success in the modern school. Facts and knowledges are secured, not for 
their own sake as ends in themselves, but rather to provide the necessary 
information to satisfy a real need of the pupils, to provide the data neces- 
sary for the solution of the problem, or to enable the child to satisfy his 
immediate or long-term purposes. 

Thoroughness of learning the basic tools of learning, limited in extent 
only by the child’s capacity to learn, is a desired goal. Richness of experience 
with a few things is preferred to superficial and half learnings in many 
things. 

The Language Arts—Practice in language arts abilities permeates the 
whole program. Recognition in practice is given to the idea that all teachers, 
not just the English teachers, are concerned with developing the child’s 
ability to communicate his thoughts and ideas to others, both orally and 
in writing; that all teachers, not just the reading teachers, have a re- 
sponsibility to assist the pupil to get meaning from what he reads; that 
* reading must be taught in all periods and subjects, not just during the 
few minutes set aside in the formal reading period. Truly, then, it may be 
said that every teacher is an English and a reading teacher. A curriculum 
organized as experience units, designed to assist the pupils to make satis- 
factory adjustments to the world of nature and the world of people, is 
eminently suited to the promotion of the integration concept for teaching 
the language arts. 

Since the ability to solve problems of living—social, economic, personal, 
family, religious—is to a very large degree the one fundamental attribute of 
successful citizenship, and since this ability is not inborn but must be 
developed, the effective school is one where pupils are developing skill in 
scientific problem-solving by solving problems. Many situations involving 
making decisions, recognition of problems, collection and evaluation of 
data are utilized. 

Mental Hygiene—The modern school is concerned with the mental 
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hygiene of the pupil. Pupil experiences contribute to the emotional balance 
of the individual. The basic human emotional needs of the child are recog- 
nized and fostered. These include: (1) a need for a feeling of security; (2) a 
need for a feeling of belonging, of being a part of the group, of affection; 
(3) a need for a feeling of accomplishment, of success. The pupil-teacher 
relationship is one of friendliness and cooperation, based upon mutual 
respect. Teachers have a sympathetic, helpful attitude toward the pupils. 
Freedom from fear and repression is characteristic. Emotional tension 
which results from trying to get the child to do tasks he is not capable of 
doing is avoided. Praise, encouragement, stimulation, and pupil self- 
criticism are dominant, not teacher’s harsh criticism, sarcasm, blame, 
scolding or nagging. Leadership, not authority, is the basis of teacher action. 

There is a demonstrated awareness that what the school does to the 
learner is more important than the achievement of the individual in 
academic mastery. The worth of procedures must be determined by their 
effect upon the learner. 

Pupil Control—Pupil control is secured through an intelligent under- 
standing of the need for rules and regulations for group welfare, not through 
blind obedience, fear, or the sanction of force. Respect for law and order 
is fostered. Pupils learn by experience that when regulations are made, it 
vecomes necessary to place responsibility for enforcement in some indi- 
biduals; that after being adopted by majority action, it is the duty of 
every member of the group to observe the regulations as long as they re- 
main in force. They learn that the only defensible way of changing regula- 
tions is through the processes of democracy—group discussion and majority 
action. Securing pupil control through force and blind obedience tends to 
produce either rebels or slaves. Securing pupil control through pupil 
participation in making the regulations, at least to the extent of their 
ability, through creating an understanding of the need for the regulations, 
produces the highest type of democratic pupil control and, at the same 
time, tends to produce boys and girls who are becoming increasingly self- 
reliant and self-controlled—the highest goals of our educative process. 

Disciplinary measures attempt to uncover and remove the cause of 
mal-behavior. Causes are considered more important than the behavior 
itself. Punishment is never given in the spirit of revenge, but only to make 
the consequences of undesirable behavior unpleasant. Self-discipline is the 
ultimate goal. A recognition is always present that reaching this high level 
of behavior requires a long process of growth, and that in the process many 
occasions will arise which require careful guidance. 

Pupil Responsibility—Responsibilities are freely delegated to the pupils, 
with the child being held accountable for the performance of the activity. 
Since pupil experience is essential to learning, the effective teacher will 
let the pupils do everything they can do. Of course, the teacher can do 
many things better than the pupils; however, when it is remembered that 
pupil experience in doing is what is desired, that while perfection of results 
is desirable, nevertheless growth toward such perfection is the function of 
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education, then it is evident that many opportunities are missed for de- 
veloping total personalities when pupils are not permitted to dominate the 
activities of the school. The teacher’s function is to guide and direct the 
pupils’ doing of the activity, not to do the activity herself, except in certain 
kinds of learning where a model for pupil imitation is desired. 

Desirable Social Living—The modern school recognizes that each in- 
dividual is a social being, living in a changing society. Situations are 
created in which each child has practice in desirable social living. Vital and 
immediate experiences growing out of the child’s own relationships in the 
classroom and school and in community groups are utilized for this purpose. 
Habits, skills, and attitudes of cooperation and participation in group enter- 
prises are acquired through experience in working with others in attaining 
group planning objectives. Learning to make satisfactory adjustment to 
the world of people and to behave in desirable ways in social situations 
become the prime objectives of the social studies. This requires more than 
learning the facts in history or geography. Such facts are learned, to be 
sure; however, it is only when they are secured to provide the data for the 
solution of a contemporary problem of living, or when they are secured to 
give deeper appreciation and understanding to current social processes that 
these subjects can be said to contribute effectively to the attainment of 
the goal of adjusting to the world of people. 





NEA Institute of Organization Leadership 


The third annual NEA Institute of Organization Leadership will be held 
July 26-August 20, 1948, under the auspices of The American University in 
Washington, D. C. Its purpose is to aid officers of professional organizations to 
develop the technics, skills, and knowledge necessary to give dynamic leader- 
ship. Topics considered will include: parliamentary law, public speaking, edu- 
cational journalism, history, structure, and program of our united associations, 
and planning. Special teachers and NEA staff members will direct the courses 
and be available for counseling. For further information, write to the Editor, 
NEA Journal. 1201 16th Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





A program in “Special Education for Exceptional Children” will be of 
fered at Syracuse University during 1948 summer session. Detailed information 
may be obtained from the Director of Special Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. . 


Loan Packets of Handbooks Wanted: 





A suggestion has been received at headquarters that loan packets of ele 
mentary school handbooks might be helpful to many principals. The central” 
office is ready to cooperate in circulating such packets if the materials are 
forthcoming. Who will start the ball rolling? Send three or four copies of yout 
handbook to the Department office. 4 
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State Representatives —1947-48 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Gilson 
Oakland, Calif. 


CoLoRADO 
Wilma Scott 
Greeley, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 


DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Nell F. Hiscox 
Washington, D.C. 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Pauline Martin 
Decatur, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, III. 
INDIANA 
Mrs. Edith R. Shirley 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa 
Esther Helbig 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Kansas 


Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 


KENTUCKY 
A. E. Anderson 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


LouISsIANA 
Loretta R. Doerr 
New Orleans, La. 


MAINE 


Lawrance M. Furbush, Jr. 
South Freeport, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Althea Fuller 
Cumberland, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Robert J. Newbury 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Dorothea Hoehn 
Detroit, Mich, 


MISssSISSIPPI 
Mrs. Betty Cantwell 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssourRI 
Isabel Tucker 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


NEw JERSEY 
Ralph C. McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Harold Goff 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


New York 
Marie Haggerty 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Nort# CAROLINA 
Mary M. Greenlee 
Mooresville, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 
R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


OHIO 
C. B. Cleaver 
Norwood, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Havertown, Pa. 


RHODE IsLAND 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


South CAROLINA 
Fred L. Fowler 
Greenville, S. C. 


SoutH DAKOTA 
Ella M. Royhl 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
R. N. Chenault 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Texas 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 


UTAH 
Lester J. Nielson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M. Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINGTON 
Clayton Ryan 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEsT VIRGINIA 
Fountie Williams 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Daisy Chapin 
Beloit, Wis. 
WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 
ALASKA ; 
Roman Malach 
Ninilchik, Alaska 
Hawa 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 











New. Publications 
—recently received at the Headquarters Office 


Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance. 2 vols. Edited by 
Oscar J. Kaplan. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
1422 p. 


Designed primarily for professional counselors who do not have large 
library resources. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic. By Herbert F. Spitzer. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1948. 397 p. 


An understanding of the basic elements of mathematics makes the 


teaching of arithmetic a pleasant experience for both teachers and 
children. 


Reporting to Parents. By Ruth Strang. New York: Teachers 


College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 1947. 
105 p. 


Principals, teachers, and parents will find this a helpful, concise source 


of information on the problem of reports. 


Better Ways of Growing Up. By John E. Crawford and 
Luther E. Woodward. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1948. 270 p. 


Frank discussion of the problems of growing up, with simple approach 
and a series of self-analysis tests. Of great worth to those engaged in 
any type of youth activity or guidance. 


A Guide to Supervision in the Elementary Schools. By Edwin 
H. Reeder. Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois Bulletin, Edu- 
cational Research Circular No. 60. 71 p. 


A Community School in a Spanish-Speaking Village. By L.S. 


Tireman and Mary Watson. Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1948. 169 p. Illus. 


Teach Them All. Plans for the Education of Elementary 
School Children. Department of Elementary Schoo! Princi- 
pals, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 32 p. 
Illus. 35 cents. 
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